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County Cavan, Treland, 

Sir, Oct. 7, 1826. 
Ley valuable pages have, for 

the last twelve months, come 
regularly into my hands—a_ proof, 
without saying more, that I duly ap- 
preciate the spirit in which they are 
conducted. 

That spirit (however distinct their 
support of a religious persuasion 
which, though rapidly gathering 
strength, is still comparatively un- 
popular in this kingdom) I conceive 
to be eminently impartial; and I can 
regard nothing more truly useful 
than a repository in which writers of 
opposite sentiments (witness the con- 
troversy between Dr. J. Pye Smith 
and Mr. Bakewell) may record their 
opinions on men and things in a few 
short pages, at the convenient inter- 
vals which your work admits of. 
Many a man may condense in the 
space of not many lines some valua- 
ble thoughts which he could neither 
afford time nor expense to enlarge 
into a form for separate publication, 
and which, were it not for such a 
welcome Miscellany as yours, must 
perish for ever, or lie forgotten in his 
desk, without so much as one friend, 
perhaps, of sufficient penetration, or 
exemption from prejudice, to do 
them any sort of justice. 

I must say that such has not un- 
frequently been the predicament in 
which I stood myself—more espe- 
cially, living as I do, in a quarter 
Where mental excitement is exceed- 
ingly limited, or wretchedly bigoted. 
In this country, where there has hap- 
pened to exist any occasional channel 
for literary communication, it has 
been found impossible to gain inser- 
tion for any views which did not har- 
monize, to the fullest extent, with the 
polities, or the orthodoxy, or the zea! 
of the medium through which it was 
sought to make them public. This 
perhaps was to be expected; but it is 
heedless to demonstrate how much it 
crushes thought in Ireland, where 
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almost every thing which is not or- 
thodox is factious and ferocious, and 
where a love of the genuine liberty of 
the understanding can scarcely, in- 
deed, be said to exist. 

I have been led to these remarks 
from some intercourse which IT have 
had with a Review entitled the 
*€ Christian Examiner and Church-of- 
Ireland Magazine,” which has been 
for a year or two established in this 
country, 

You are aware of the contest which 
has been waging throughout Ireland, 
between the advocates for the unre- 
stricted dissemination and perusal of 
the Scriptures, on the one hand, and 
the Roman Catholic Priesthood on 
the other. It will be admitted by 
none more readily than by you, Sir, 
that the pretensions assumed by the 
latter, as they are in no degree differ- 
ent from those which their Church 
has maintained in the darkest and 
most tyrannical ages, have been not 
less abhorrent than they ever were, 
from the feelings and reasoning of 
every individual who is unaffectedly 
concerned for the dignity and freedom 
of the human kind. 

Most honourable was the task of 
vindicating the insulted understanding 
of man from such odious and un- 
altered pretensions ; but it soon be- 
came plain that this task had fallen 
into hands too feeble for a victory 
over assailants to whom nothing but 
the force of IMMUTILATED TRUTH 
could be formidable. This, however, 
was a weapon wiich the Bible advo- 
cates had not the force or spirit to 
wield; the mightiest shaft in their 
quiver was pruned and stunted till it 
became a telum imbelle in their hands, 
and their enemies, at the close of the 
encounter, if not left masters of the 
field, were at least not driven from 
their position. Truth, Sir, is mighty ; 
hut it must be the WHOLE TRUTH. 
By appearing as zealots (or any spe- 
cies of constructive doctrine, and de- 
vying the title of Christian and the 
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hope of salvation to all who could 
not arrive at the same conclusions 
with themselves as to the prevailing 
interpretations of Scripture, they be- 
reaved themselves of all power of 
triumphant reply. For, if the right 
of search were to be limited, I do not 
say by brute foree, but by those re- 
proaches which would stamp a sort of 
infamy upon certain unfavoured opi- 
nions, Why take from Rome that re- 
luking power which they so unhe- 
itatingly transfer to themselves ? 
Where is the right of Rome to con- 
demn all the world as heretical but 
herself?) No where, but in the as- 
serted attribute of INFALLIBILITY. 
Is there, then, on earth an AUTHO- 
RITATIVE TRIBUNAL, or is there not? 
lt there be, why disturb the posses- 
sion of the first claimant? If there 
be nov, then why, with the ridiculous 
ars of CervasnTy, call the opinions 
of others into judgment, and dare to 
condemn, or affect to pity, As 1F they 
were AUTHORITATIVELY QUALIFIED 
to point out the limits of Gop’s for- 
bearance and to propound with more 
than Papal assurance (inasmuch as 
they pretend to reject the guidance of 
infallibility) in matters which affect 
not the * living soberly, righteously, 
and godly,” in obedience to the com- 
mands of Christ; “HERE is an opi- 
nion (our own) ’ which conduces to 
eternal life — ruere (the opposite 
one) an opinion which leads to ever- 
lasting peri hing”? ? 

Sir, I believe, if there be demon- 
stration in the world, I have convicted 


such persons of a flagrant inconsis- 


tency; and farther, I deliberate ly be- 
heve that, while we would insist on 
the absolute uniry of essential truth, 


we may smile at the absurdities, re- 
sile from the contradictions, and dis- 
approve of the enthusiasm, which so 
often disfigure and impede it, in the 
comfortable persuasion that no error 
adopted in sincerity is DANGEROUS, 
long as it respects the sanctity of 
moral code. U pon the te ndeney 
to danger in any opinion (subject to 
this exemption), it be ‘longs not to 
uman to decide, inasmuch as ALL Opi- 
ions extracted from the Bible as 
their common and revered source, 
inust be, so far as human beings have 
the right 
pout of 
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least to all the indulge nee an 


| courte. 
sy, and calm good-n: tured reasoning 


of which a ¢ ‘hris stian controversy y 
might be so easily capable, 

No moc ke TY, it le { “dl, can be equal 
to that of proclaiming r a code of con. 
ditions for the investigation of truth, 
and receding from them the instant 
that certain notions of truth are coy. 
tested; nothing more insulting to 
common sense than to invite us to 
the task of inquiry, by telling us that 
all are to have a free stage and fair 
play, and that however we may differ 
upon “ some minor points,” (the fix- 
ing of Easter, I suppose, or the cross 
in baptism,) ‘ which are not of such 
moment as to require the perpetual 
miracle of an infallible judge of con- 
troversies,”’ yet should we therefore 
not ** act as enemies,” but “ in ap- 
proximating charity, strive to live up 
to the precepts of our common Chris- 
tianity,” and so forth; and yet, in 
the very next breath, to undo all 
these concessions, to forget all these 
admonitions, to refuse the charity of 
respect 9 and the claim of communion, 
the moment any individual or body 
advances opinions which, in their 
CERTAINTY Of being ALWAYS IN THE 
niGHT themselves, they choose to 
brand with a deviation from their so- 
called orthodoxy. Let but a Clarke, 
or a Whiston, or a Price, lay a finger 
upon their creed, and THEN are all 
the dogs of war let slip, and the gates 
of mercy closed! * 

Such, Sir, are the proceedings of 
those who monopolize the favourite 
title of orthodox in this country; 
and, indeed, to do them justice, con- 
sistently enough with their incon- 
sistencics, the moment that any one 
proposes to carry their own \pre- 
tended) principles to their legitimate 
consequence, and to point out the 
errors of their reasoning, they will 
not so much as give him an opper- 
tunity of spe aking, but turn about 
and tell him that ‘* his contiments are 
too latitudinarian in their nature, and 
too dangerous in their tendency, tu 
be admitted into the pages of a nils- 
cellany which, by its very title, avow: 
The reader is requested to take the 
‘ale le of comparing pages 356 and 414 
of No. V. ot Christian 
Church-of-Iveland Magazine. 
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‘ts adherence to the tenets of the Ks- 
tablished Church ;” regretting also, 
“that in that Church there could be 


found a clergyman who would venture 


tu avow them.” * 


Sir, those sentiments were mine, 
and that clergyman was myself; or 
rather, I should say, those sentiments 
were poured into my breast by one of 
the most transcendant names in the 
imperishable seroll of which that 
Church has been ever and justly 
proud! Sir, I am not ashamed to 
avow, that if not with his ‘‘ mantle” 
to shield me, at least in the spirit of 
CHituinGwortnh, I am ready to chal- 
lenge the keenest pen amongst his 
tributaries, in defence of what the 
Editor of the ** Chureh- of- Ireland 
Magazine” has been pleased to de- 
signate “fas dangerous in its ten- 
dency and too latitudinarian” for his 
pages. And farther, I would hereby 
convey to him (perhaps his eyes have 
never fallen upon your work, but it 
may be reported to him) that my 
persuasion is strong, that the man 
who ‘ ventured” to pen that ‘* no- 
tice’ would, in those days, have 
acted, heart and soul, the part of the 
frantic Cheynell over the mortal re- 
mains of the great Chillingworth. 
That illustrious person, you may re- 
member, having been captured by the 
Parliament forces, died under the 
surveillance of that party, in the bi- 
shop’s palace at Chichester; there 
Cheynell had access to him, and wor- 
ried him with controversy during his 
illness; but after his disease (although 
he had been so requested by Chilling- 
worth) refused to read the funeral 
service over him, because he could 
not think the expressions “ hope” or 
“assurance,” iz that service, proper 
over such a person! Notwithstand- 
ing he recited a service of his own, 
including in the solemnity “THE RE- 
LIGION OF PROTESTANTS,” Which he 
condemned to the same grave with 
its author, in the following words— 
“Get thee gone, then, thou cursed 
book, Which hast seduced so many 
Precious souls; get thee gone, thou 
corrupt, rotten bovk: earth to earth, 
and dust to dust: get thee gone into 
the place of rottenness, that thou 
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' See the back of title-page, No. IX. 
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mayest rot with thy author and see 
corruption !”’ 

Look, Sir, to the “ vicences” 
prefixed to that noble work, * the 
Religion of the Protestants ;’ look to 
the applauses with which it has been 
named by every honoured writer of 
our church from that hour to this, 
and judge whether the man who could 
regard my address to the Rev. Mr, 
Urwick (of whom [ shall speak pre- 
sently) as objectionable in its owa 
nature, and unfit for a member of the 
Established Church to have written, 
can indeed be an honour to that 
church of which he presumes to be 
the advocate ; judge whether Tam 
not warranted in ailirming that, hay- 
ing vilified the sentiments I have 
drawn from her favourite, he would, 
in those days, have dishonoured the 
remains and insulted the works of the 
man with whoin it was her pride to 
be associated, and whom it is her 
glory to have produced; whether he 
would not have hung over the grave 
of her Chillingworth with a counte- 
nance responsive to the miserable 
Cheynell’s, and participated with or- 
thodox ardour in the “ Ais salfem ac- 
cumulem donis,”’ performed at his 
memorable obsequies ! 

But, Sir, I am trespassing, and 
must think of concluding, if i atm to 
entertain any reasonable hope of ap- 
pearing in your pages. In truth, | 
should in all probability have com- 
mitted to oblivion the circumstances 
upon which I have been dwelling, 
were it not that I have lately liad the 
gratification of perusing two most 
able and interesting tracts, ** Re- 
warks on the Character and Writings 
of Milton,” by Dr. Channing, and a 
“ Review of the Progress of Religious 
Opinions,” by M. Sismondi; both of 
which have powerfully revived my 
impressions on the subject, and deter- 
mined me to seck for some means 
of exposing the ridiculous and un- 
worthy inconsistencies of which the 
“ Church-of-Ireland Magazine” must 
stand convicted in the judgment of 
every one who has the slightest un- 
derstanding of the subject. There is 
reason to believe, too, if we may 
judge from certain recent menaces by 
Messrs. Wolfe and Pope, that ere these 
lines shall have reached you, a meet- 
ing will assemble in Dublin, in order 
to throw down the gauntict one: 
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more to the Roman Catholic clergy, 
ON THS RIGHT, forsooth, of PRIVATE 
JUDGMENT IN THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE Scrivtures! 

I have some anticipation, Sir, that 
you will permit me the honour of 
addressing you again; ence before 
you have been good enough to pass 
an indulgent opinion on a perform. 
ance of mine, in your Number for 
March 1822, (pp. 170—182,) inclu. 
ding a Review of the Controversy on 
Materialism. If my _ anticipation 
should prove correct, I shall cake the 
liberty of communicating to you the 
aforesaid paper of mine, which has 
had the misfortune of scandalizing 
the sagacious proprictors of ortho- 
doxy in our good city of Dublin; and 
I candidly confess to you, that few 
pleasures could be equal in my mind 
to the satisfaction of being under the 
intellectual grasp of your ¢truly sa- 
gacious American Critic; whatever 
he says, he says well, and says tem- 
perately ; no writer need be afraid of 
his castigations ; to be supported by 
so able an ally, must indeed afford 
the most elevating sensations; but 
there is a candour as well as a vigour 
in all he writes, and as he manifestly 
espouses or combats opinions for 
trurn’s sake, no writer who loves 
truth as he does can feel distressed at 
his decisions, or murmur against the 
gentle and manly expostulations he 
may incur. 

I may observe that the paper in 
question was addressed to the Rev. 
William Urwick, a coadjutor at Sli- 
go, who was at that time (November 
1825), as was generally expected, 
about to mect in single combat the 
Rev, Mr. M‘Sweeny, of Carlow, on 
the points controverted between the 
Roman Catholic and Reformed 
Churches. ‘This Mr. Urwick is, no 
doubt, a talented and well-intentioned 
person; but I faney you will judge 
from the following morceau quoted 
with applause in No. V. of the 
* Church-of-Ireland Magazine,” p. 
408, on which I have only lately 
thrown my eye, and with which I 
shall conclude for the present, that 
the dilemma in which he and his party 
are involved, is beyond even Ais inge- 
huity to subdue : th Were we to dee 
prive man of liberty of thought in 
understanding the Divine will, or li- 
berty of action in following his con 
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viction of its dictates, we take from 
him the whole of that free agency 
which is essential to accountability, 
If, however, in the use of that liberty, 
a person misinterprets the will of 
God and acts contrary to its direc. 
tions, he must answer for it at the 
tribunal of the Omniscient Judge. 
‘ Every one of us shall render an ac. 


count to God for himself’ ” (Douay 
Version. Rom. xiv. 12. What a 


chapter, too, to quote on such an 
occasion!) “* The disciple of heresy 
and immorality mey then refer to his 
interpretations of the Scripture in 
vindication of his offences, but the 
Ruler of immensity pronounces them 
erroneous, and the man himself must 
abide the results of that decision, 
SHOULD IT INVOLVE THE RUIN OF 
HIS UNDYING sPiriT’!!! 

Merciful Heaven, what a God these 
men would invent for our worship! 
Can it be wondered when I declare to 
you solemnly, Sir, that never was my 
patience so painfully tasked as in 
perusing this most perplexed, this 
illogical, this terrific exposition! 
But, a word or two of comment, and 
I have done. Heresy, in its modern 
and popular, not its apostolical sense, 
(see Whitby, Tit. iii. 10,) what is it? 
A choice of opinion upon conviction. 
IMMORALITY, in its ordinary sense, 
what is it? An indulgence in cor- 
rupt action AGAINST conviction. And 

et these are the two things which 

Ir. Urwick is extolled for having so 
ingeniously placed upon a par! The 
HERETIC (so called) unaflectedly be- 
lieves that such and such a doctrine 
is or is not revealed by God, and he 
adopts or rejects it; bis will obeys 
his understanding—his conclusion fol- 
lows, and indeed cannot help follow- 
ing, his premises. The sinNER has 
seen that God requires him to love 
his neighbour, and yet he will not so 
much as give him a cup of cold water: 
he has seen that God requires him 
to forbear from taking his hallowed 
name in vain, and yet he presses his 
deposit of his will with perjured lips : 
so surely as he has eyes to see al 
ears to hear, he knows that God od 
quires of him to live soberly, in 
ously and godly in this present wor r4 
and yet he resigns himself to. thet 
and lust and drunkenness, as ul 4 
gospel were some Egyptian puzz me 
or convicted fiction! Unthinhing 
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man, what a comparison! Oh, but 
Mr. Urwick imagines this person to 
resort to misinterpretation to justify 
his sins. Strange expedient! rather 
to imagine a species of insanity which 
places his argument out of all ordi- 
nary contemplation, than yield to the 
plain and irrefragable dictates of com- 
mon sense and conscience which award 
to sincerity and to good faith (albeit 
not the right faith) the favour and 
acceptance of Him who knoweth 
whereof we are made, and understand- 
eth the thoughts long before, and pre- 
serveth all them that are true of 
heart. 

No, Sir! this air of demonstration 
can impose upon no one—who thinks: 
we know of none but the Carpocra- 
tians of old times, the Inquisitor of 
modern times, and the nicot of all 
times, who could distil such impoi- 
soned sustenance from the gospel, and 
palm their impurity and their hate 
upon him who knew no sin, and who 
died that he might bring us, in the 
bands of brotherhood and love, to the 
mansions of our ComMon FatuHer! 

The truth is, Sir, much as it pains 
one to think unkindly of a brother, 
it would appear that this thing of 
straw, this imagined perversion of 
Scripture to the purposes of depra- 
vity, this fatuous notion that unholi- 
ness could be sanctioned by a law 
which is holiness itself, and that till 
we are satisfied through what means 
and mysteries it may be the will of 
“the Ruler of immensity” to pardon 
our sins, we may, in the mean time, 
“act contrary to his directions,” and 
flyin the face of his palpable com- 
mands; this thing of straw, I say, 
would seem to be set up as a target 
for his theological missiles, in order 
that the hated HERESY which he has 
tied to it, (and which, far from re- 
serving to be decided by Gov, Mr. 
Urwick and his party so unhesitatingly 
define and denounce,) may come in 
for a wound in the operation! It is 
obvious that the conclusion at which 
Mr. Urwick has arrived, has been 
taught to abundance before his time ; 
by those, more particularly, who 
sought, whether in or out of Rome, 
to frighten mankind from the teme- 
nity of differing in opinion from the 
majority of their fellow-beings in any 
particular country : “ Ut quo quisque 
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modo volet, colat Deum, est dogma 
mere diaholicum,” says the Reformer 
Beza; God has always hated this sort 
of heresy, and it is really magnani- 
mous in Mr. Urwick to treat with so 
much philosophical forbearance in 
this world that which is furnishing so 
rich a repast for Satan in the next. 
** Laissez les faire: what could be 
more liberal? ‘The spirit of our com- 
mercial reforms has infected our reli- 
gious speculations, and Mr. Huskis- 
son is not more resolute in Ais system 
than is Mr. Urwick in combating the 
prohibitory policy which is still so 
strongly recommended to all who are 
disposed stare super antiquas vias, 
a to feel, in this respect, as they 
are assured that God himself must 
feel. In the theory of Mr. Urwick 
we must, however, concede that there 
is much of originality ; his reasons, I 
believe, are novel: his beautiful pa- 
rallel about free-will, wound up as it 
is by so happy a conclusion as to the 
character of God, had never before, 
perhaps, distinctly presented itself to 
the human mind: what a pity it 
should not succeed! Alas, Sir, all 
such devices are destined, I fear, to 
succeed only to the tomb of their 
predecessors! It was, indeed, a des- 
perate plunge to get out of a difficulty 
from which there was no other es- 
cape ; but truth is not so easily foil- 
ed, and I have that dependence upon 
the providence of a good God, that I 
am assured he will never permit the 
deliberate and improving sense of 
mankind to be deluded into a belief 
that a Borgia and a LARDNER, @ 
Cuartres and a Price, a Colonel 
Kirke and a Tuomas Firmin, will 
be weighed in the same balance by the 
hands of the Almighty! Never will 
that God abuse us by requiring us to 
admit an absurdity into our minds, 
and I intreat of Mr. Urwick to point 
out to the world a greater absurdity 
than that God should punish us for 
an impossibility, that is to say, for 
not being convinced against convic- 
tion; for I desire Mr. Urwick to say 
whether we are bound by the laws of 
God and nature to believe according 
to our persuasion, or against our per- 
suasion? If the former, and that a 
just man (not being infallible) may 
embrace error, then he is a 
for that which he is morally and ra- 
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tionally bound to do! If the latter, 
then any contradiction may be true, 
and we may shut the Bible. 

No other conceivable way is there 
for getting out of this dilemma, than 
by aflirming that Milton or Lardner, 
or, vice versi, Mr. Urwick, have not 
used as proper means, and as sin- 
cerely endeavoured to find out the 
truth, as they respectively might have 
done. And this, at last, brings the 
discussion exactly to the issue in 
which all wise men could easily per- 
ceive it must end, and in which ali 
good men must, as surely, desire it to 
end; and that is, that the favour of 
God, in the next world, will be 
awarded, not to the accidental pos- 
session, but to the sincere love and 
the persevering pursuit of it in this. 
And, “* if,” as my great auxiliary, 
Chillingworth, beautifully observes, 
** by reason of the variety of tem- 
pers, abilities, educations, and una- 
voidable prejudices, whereby men’s 
understandings are variously formed 
and fashioned, they do embrace se- 
veral opinions, whereof some must be 
erroneous ; to say that God will damn 
them for such errors who are lovers 
of him and lovers of truth, is to rob 
man of his comfort and God of his 
goodness, it is to make man despe- 
rate and Gop A TYRANT.” 

“ The having done, and continuing 
to do,” says his illustrious pupil, 
Bishop Hoadly, “ all that is, morally 
and humanly speaking, in the power 
of men, for our information, and the 
ucting according to the best light we 
can procure, is that beyond which 
man cannot go, nor God demand his 
service,” 

G. A. 
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PF PSHERE is no feature of the times 

more pleasing than the growing 
taste of all readers for a better class 
of books than they have been accus- 
tomed to peruse. Newspapers, Ma- 
gazines, children’s books and works 
of every description, are improved, 
owing to the evident improvement of 
the public mind. This is not only 
good in itself, but also an earnest of 
good to come: for it shews that the 
light of knowledge is penetrating 
through all ranks in society; and 
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where this light finds its way, it will 
create an inextinguishable desire fo; 
more light. 

We are led into these reflections by 
accidentally taking up a book which 
would not at first view appear likely 
to suggest them. It is a mariners’ 
book, designed only for commanders 
and other officers of Ships, and is en- 
titled, ** The New Sailing Directory 
for the Mediterranean Sea, the Adri- 
atic Sea, or Gulf of Venice, the Ar- 
chipelago and Levant, the Sea of 
Marmara, and the Black Sea.” The 
Compiler is Mr. John Purdy, “ Hy. 
drographer,” whose name may be 
seen on many of Mr. Laurie’s best 
executed and most valued churts. 
Of the merits of the work as a Sail- 
ing Directory we are incompetent to 
form a judgment, though it is plainly 
drawn up with great labour and care, 
and abounds with references to the 
best authorities : but what has struck 
and delighted us is the useful, in- 
structive and even elegant matter 
which is introduced into it, and which 
must be an agreeable novelty to most 
of its readers. We cannot imagine 
any thing more pleasing than that 
the master of a ship in the Mediter- 
ranean, while consulting this manual 
for the regulation of the track of his 
vessel, should be attracted to some 
beautiful verses (say Mrs. Barbauld’s), 
to a description of the antiquities of 
some classical spot, to the relation of 
some historic event or the picture of 
some great historic character, to the 
correction of some popular superstl- 
tion or the elucidation of some pelt 
of natural philosophy. All this may 
happen to the nautical reader, pes- 
sessing the volume before us. We 
quote (from p. 116) one passage by 
way of specimen: it describes a cun- 
ous optical illusion in the Italian seas. 


‘¢ Ture FATA MORGANA. 


‘© We shall conclude this Section with 
a note on a remarkable aerial phenome- 
non which has been seen on the Strait 
of Messina, at a certain height in the 
atmosphere. ‘The name, which siguilies 
the Fuiry Morgana, is derived trom an 
opinion of the Sicilians, that the specta- 
cle is produced by fairies. 

“This singular meteor h 
scribed by various authors ; 
who mentioned it, with any de 
precision, was Father Angeluecl, 
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account is thus quoted by Mr. Swinburne, 
in his Tour through Sicily :—* On the 
isth of August, 1643, as 1 stood at my 
window, I was surprised with a most 
wonderful delectable vision. The sea 
that washes the Sicilian shore swelled up 
and became, for ten miles in length, like 
a chain of dark monntains; while the 
waters near our Calabrian coast grew 
quite smooth, and in an instant appeared 
as one clear polished mirror, reclining 
against the ridge. On this glass was de- 
picted, in chiaro-scuro, a string of several 
thousands of pilastres, all equal in alti- 
tude, distance, and degree of light and 
shade. In a moment they lost half their 
height, and bent into arcades, like Ro- 
man aqueducts. A long cornice was 
next formed on the top, and above it 
rose castles innumerable, all perfectly 
alike. These soon split into towers, 
which were shortly after lost in colon- 
nades, then windows, and at last ended 
in pines, cypresses, and other trees, even 
and similar, This is the Fata Mor- 
gana, which, for twenty-six years, I had 
thought a mere fable !! 

“To produce this deception, many cir- 
cumstances must concur, which are not 
known to exist in any other situation, 
The spectator must stand with his back 
to the East, in some elevated place be- 
hind the city, that he may command a 
view of the whole bay; beyond which, 
the mountains of Messina (in Sicily) rise 
and darken the back-ground of the pic- 
ture. The winds must be hushed, the 
Surface smooth, the tide at its height, 
and the waters pressed up by currents to 
& great elevation in the midst of the 
channel, All these events coinciding, so 
soon as the sun surmounts the eastern 
hills behind Reggio, (in Calabria,) and 
rises high enough to form an angle of 45 
degrees on the water before the city; 
every object existing, or moving at Reg- 
ei0, will be repeated upon this marine 
looking-glass: each image will pass ra- 
pidly off in succession as the day ad- 
vances, and the stream carries down the 
wave on which it appeared. ‘Thus the 
parts of this moving picture will vanish 
i the twinkling of an eye. Sometimes 
the air is so impregnated with vapours, 
and undisturbed by winds, as to reflect 
objects in a kind of aerial screen, rising 
about 30 feet above the level of the sea. 
lu cloudy, heavy weather, they are drawn 
on the surface of the water, bordered 
With fine prismatic colours.* 


e “In 


a small work lately published, 
entitled, The Conchologist’s ¢ ‘ompanion, 
= ave seen a description of the Fata 
“ergana, which is given as if seen by the 
ter of that work. 


(om) 
i 


It is, however, 


** Captain Smyth, in his ‘ Memoir,’ 
says, upon this subject, ‘ One of the 
most extraordinary phenomena of this 
celebrated region is an aerial illusion, 
called the Fata Morgana, trom being 
supposed to be a spectacle under the 
influence of the queen of the fairies, the 
* Morgain la Fay’ of popular legends, 
It occurs during calms, when the weather 
is warm, and the tides are at their high- 
est; and is said, by some refractive 
property, to present in the air multiplied 
images of objects, existing on the coasts, 
with wonderful precision and magnifi- 
cence. The most perfect are reported 
to have been seen from the vicinity of 
Reggio, about sun-rise. [ much doubt, 
however, the accuracy of the descriptions 
I have heard and read, as I cannot help 
thinking that the imagination strongly 
assists these dioptric appearances, having 
never met with a Sicilian who had ac- 
tually seen any thing more than the 
loom, or mirage, consequent on a pecu- 
liar state of the atmosphere ; but which, 
I must say, I have here observed, many 
times, to be unusually strong. It is 
spoken of, by some, as a luminous ig- 
nescent phenomenon, infallibly predictive 
of an approaching storm.’ ”’ 

a 
Sir, 
RE there not certain critical and 
~& climacterical periods in the his- 
tory of the human mind as well as 
body? For myself, I am conscious 
of several great changes in my habits 
of thinking, wrought out naturally or 
as the consequence of growth and 
experience : and nothing is more in- 
structive or entertaining than to look 
at one’s-self in a former state of mind, 
I refer not so much to opinions as to 
great principles, by which opinion, and 
every thing else in the mental consti- 
tution, is modified. 

There was a time when I consider- 
ed improvement to consist in differing 
from, or as I was accustomed to call 
it, rising above the mass of mankind ; 
what was popular was with me erro- 
neous; and I perpetually mistook 
singularity for originality. This sen- 
tence, I am aware, does not read well, 
but in writing it I exemplify one of 
my changes. Years ago, if I penned 
a few lines for a magazine, I was not 
satisfied with myself unless I made 


so exactly similar to the above, by Father 
Angelucci, that we hope to be pardoned 
for suspecting it to be identically the 
same,” 
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out periods that would read well ; 
now I confess I regard language 
merely as the instrument of thought, 
and the words that express my mean- 
ing quickest and fullest are the words 
of my choice, however they may 
sound. 

But what I aim at in this hasty 
letter is to explain my growing ten- 
dency (and I presume I am not a 
solitary instance of this habit of 
mind) towards the proverbs and 
maxims in use amongst the people 
as the deliberate expression of their 
moral sense. 

For instance, I no longer smile 
‘vhen I hear the poor say, in order to 
alleviate misfortune, that a// must have 
their troubles. The maxim does not 
now appear to me to recognize a 
blind Fate, but a wise ordination of 
Providence, under which all are sub- 
jected to discipline, and every one 
has the peculiar trials allotted to him 
that are best for the formation and 
improvement of his character. 

Again, I can hear without con- 
tempt, nay with approbation, the re- 
mark so commonly made by persons 
in humble life, on the experience or 
observation of great suffering, that it 
will be made up to the sufferer in 
another world, The saying implies 
the great doctrine of moral compen- 
sation, which is necessary to the vin- 
dication of Divine Providence. They 
who doubt of this truth, should con- 
sider the parable of Dives and Laza- 
rus, plainly intended to set it forth; 
or if an argument please them better, 
they may take up the chapter on this 
subject in the “ Light of Nature Pur- 
sued,” which is amongst the most 
ingenious parts of that singular work. 

The pretenders to superior spiritual 
light in the present day are accuse 
tomed to look with unutterable scorn 
upon the people when they speak, as 
the people of all countries are wont 
to 7 of making their peace with 
God. Unquestionably, there may be 
error mixed up with the notion and 
superstition with the practice; and 
with what practice and notion may 
not superstition and error be united ? 
But in its obvious meaning, the 
phrase denotes no more than the 
scriptural term reconciliation. Evil 
and worldly habits estrange the soul 
from.God; when sickness comes, and 
especially as the forerunner of death, 


The Apocrypha. 






warning is given to the imperfect hu. 
man being to bring himself nearer to 
the Great Being to whom he js ae. 
countable ; and he ean prepare to 
meet his God only by pious and 
Christian thoughts and devotional ex. 
ercises. He makes his peace with 
God, when his mind is brought into a 
state of humble hope and of calm 
reliance upon the Divine goodness. 

I might produce many other ex- 
amples, but these may suffice to 
explain my meaning, and to shew 
that there is amongst us a mass of 
popular wisdom. Indeed, it may 
perhaps be proved that there is not 
a single term or phrase by which 
the people, properly so called, are 
accustomed to express their moral 
judgment or feeling, that is not the 
result of long and deep thought upon 
the constitution of human nature, 
the course of society and the opera- 
tion of an all-wise Providence. 

ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 
——— 

Sir, 

OX good effect will, I hope, be 

produced by the controversy 
which is now shaking the Bible So- 
ciety. The public must surely ob- 
tain information, of which they are 
grievously destitute, concerning the 
Apocrypha. All that nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of every thou- 
sand Christians in this country know 
of the matter is, that there are cer- 
tain books sometimes bound up with 
the Bible, which in some degree not 
ascertained and for some reasons not 
apparent, are of lower value and au- 
thority than the rest of the volume. 
Now, Sir, Ido hope that in this book- 
making age some compiler will give 
us in a little work the literary history 
of the apocryphal books. A small 
portion of industry, learning and judg: 
ment, might suffice for the task. 10 
the mean time, perhaps one of = 
correspondents will point out the 
works already existing in which @ 
scriptural learner may find at least 
some scattered notices upon this a 
teresting but neglected topic. It = 
inquiry should elicit real information, 


and particularly if it should give 0¢- 


casion to the formation of a 

the Apocrypha, your columns \ 

another to the many benefits the bs 

conferred upon biblical readers. 
—— - 
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On the Mosaic Injunction, Exod. 
xxiii. 19. 


Parkwood, 1826. 


Leges etiam, Judaica precipue, peni- 
tus intellecte et in media quasi luce 
posite, voluptate now levi perpendunt in- 
genii capaces homines. 

Spencer, de Legibus Hebra@orum, 
FHVWE injunction, ‘ Thou shalt not 
seethe a kid in his mother’s milk,” 
Exod. xxiii. 19, is thrice repeated by 
Moses in the plainest terms, yet no 
law in the Pentateuch has been more 
frequently misinterpreted in divers 
commentaries. It imports a simple 
prohibition of the heathen custom, 
“tg seethe a kid or lamb in his mo- 
ther’s milk.” In translating this text 
the Septuagint invariably adopted the 
word '7) gadi, though in other pas- 
sages of Scripture they used the 
Greek equivalent of kid. Homer in 
the Iliad is apt to introduce lambs 
and kids together in the same sen- 
tence: Philo, in assigning a reason for 
this statute, remarks on the inhu- 
manity of the act, to dress for food 
or sacrifice a lamb or kid boiled in 
the milk of its dam. But since it 
appears conformable with the ritual 
of Gentile antiquity to dress in their 
mothers’ milk both lambs and kids, 
in preference to other animals, for 
victims served up at the altar, the 
inference seeins obvious, that this law 
was primarily enacted to the end of 
suppressing among the Jews any la- 
tent propensity to indulge themselves 
in this idolatrous ceremony. The 
Sabians are reported to have practised 
the superstitious mode of seething a 
kid in his mother’s milk at the season 
of gathering into the storehouse the 
fruits of harvest, or of the vintage, 
their corn, wine and oil; when in the 
form of a magic charm they were 
wont to sprinkle the fruit trees, fields 
and gardens with the milk in which 
the kid was boiled, in order to pro- 
mote at the decline of autumn the 
renewal of fertility in the spring of 
the following year. This interpreta- 
ton of the Pagan rite prohibited in 
the Mosaic institutes, was entertained 
by Jews of the highest eelebrity ior 
accurate research and profound eru- 
dition ir the sacred volume, Maimo- 

and Abarbanel. 

illustrious Bochart has speci- 
ed and refuted the erroncous views 
VOL, Xxu, 4¥ 





of different commentators respecting 
the intention of this command. It is 
worthy of observation that this inter- 
diction is immediately conjoined with 
the heavenly mandate concerning the 
celebration of the feast of tabernacles. 
Why was this singular enactment so 
apposite to the annual usage that pre- 
vailed among the ancients at the close 
of harvest, to hold a festival in ho- 
nour of the rural deities, unless it 
referred to a species of superstition 
adapted to conciliate their good-will 
and implore their benign influences 
on their pastures, plantations, corn- 
fields and vine and olive groves? Ho- 
race alludes to this custom as preva- 
lent among the people of Italy during 
the rustic simplicity of primitive 
times : 

Agricol prisci, fortes, parvoque beati, 
Condita post frumenta, levautes tempore 

testo 

Corpus, et ipsum animum 
Silvanum lacte piabant. 

Epist. Lib. ii. Ep. i. v. 139. 
Behold the rude forefathers of the soil, 
Content with little, their reward of toil, 
The harvest o’cr, in scenes. of festive 

ease, 
Their Sylvan deity with milk appease. 

Ovid has likewise a distich (Fast. 
Lib. iv. ver. 742) describing the fes- 
tive tribute offered to Pales or Po- 
mona, to whom, it appears, an obla- 
tion of warm milk (tepido lacte) was 
presented. A modern author attri- 
butes a similar custom to the Africans 
on the coast of Guinea, who are ad- 
dicted to certain relics of the super- 
stitions that abounded in Syria, in 
Italy and Greece. 

The rite forbidden in the text must 
be allowed to assume a character 
both unnatural and cruel, and utterly 
incompatible with the dictates of ma- 
ternal affection, when the fond mother 
is compelled to yield that milk which 
originally flows as the stream of life 
and nourishment to her tender off- 
spring, to be thus perverted into the 
means of its destruction. In regard 
to the effect produced by the con- 
demnation of this ceremony, it is well 
known that the Jews, ancient and 
modern, revolted from its atrocity 
with abhorrence, and abstained from 
violating this prohibition with the 
most scrupulous and religious anxiety, 
To this law the Codex Samaritanus 
has subjoined an extraordinary para- 
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graph, (to which a parallel is not 
superadded to any other command. 
ment,) denouncing the most awful in- 
dignation of God on the guilty trans- 
gressor. Even at this day the Jews 
still maintain it a point of conscience 
not to eat any desh that has been 
touched with milk. Their zeal for 
this precept is carried so far in our 
own times as to insist on the indis- 
pensable propriety of adapting sepa- 
rate utensils tor different viands, one 
for dressing animal food, and another 
for preparations of milk diet; two 
knives, one appropriated exclusively 
to cut flesh-meat, and the other 
cheese ; two salt-cellars, and two tow- 
els or napkins, with distinctive marks 
inserted, are furnished in order to 
keep this law inviolate. Whence we 
may conclude that the Jewish nation 
would not have been constrained to 
this excess of rigid observances had 
not the rite, abolished by the inter- 
dict, been contaminated by its magic- 
al, idolatrous nature, and if their re- 
moter ancestors, who were sensible of 
its tendency, had not guarded their 
descendants from its contagion by 
traditions that serve in perpetuity to 
vindicate the precincts of this ee 
Doubtless, the rite of sacrificing a 
lamb or kid seethed in his mother’s 
milk, was peculiar to demoniac mys- 
teries, and the Jewish lawgiver inter- 
posed with divine authority to prevent 
the Hebrews from participation in 
the service of Jehovah, and of the 
table of demons. Sir William Jones 
observes concerning that most extra- 
ordinary people, the Jews, ‘ that 
with all the sottish perverseness, the 
stupid arrogance, and the brutal atro- 
city of their character, they had the 
peculiar merit of preserving’ a rational 
and pure system of devotion in the 
midst of wild polytheism, inhuman 
or obscene rites, and a dark labyrinth 
of errors produced by ignorance and 
supported by interested fraud.” 
WILLIAM EVANS. 
——— 
Critical Synopsis of the Monthly Re- 
pository for October, 1825. 
CHILLER ON THE MIGRA.- 
i TION OF NATIONS. Schiller 
was one of the haughty aristocracy 
of literature. He seems to have dis- 


dained communion with the vulgar 
mind. Ambjitiously he soared about 
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in a region where only the few could 
hope to accompany him. His intel. 
lect passionately fed on generalities, 
There is no doubt, also, that he be- 
longed to that most fascinating, most 
powerful, yet not most enviable class 
of authors, who are slightly tinged 
Avith insanity. O Tasso, Swift, By- 
ron, Schiller, and ye other kindred 
demoniacs ! dearly did ye pay for that 
unearthly inspiration which gave you 
such quick and fiery glimpses into 
the truth of relations and things. 
When I saw the boldness with which 
Schiller here grapples with one of 
the most abstract and difficult sub. 
jects, I felt ashamed of my littleness, 
my concreteness, so to express it, in 
the great literary creation. What an 
awful distance and contrast between 
the sublime and unintelligible theo- 
rizer on the migrations of nations or 
the genius of the Mosaic philosophy, 
and the creeping commentator of a 
Monthly Magazine, who, if he have 
the merit of perspicuousness, feels it 
but a mark of inferiority! The study 
of literature is happy in its tendency, 
when it thus produces a sentiment, as 
it now does in my breast, of deep and 
genuine humility. But let me add, 
a sentiment also of contentment. For 
thus far, by missing the power of 
writing like Schiller, I have perhaps 
avoided his sleepless nights, his ca- 
daverous constitution, his early death. 
I have read this translated compo- 
sition over, I think, not less than 
twenty times. Asa translation, it 1s 
excellent. It well represents the mar- 
ble-like simplicity, weight and purity 
of Schiller’s style. But I could not 
now sit down and talk about the mi- 
gration of nations, and tell a friend 
at what the author has been almung. 
The composition is a lyric in prose. 
It exhibits all the arts and instances 
of obscurity, being a master-piece 8 
that way. As far as I understand it, 
I am not sure that the philosophy is 
quite true. Some historical events 
the author ascribes to systematic 
causes, and others he mistily covers 
over by referring them to what 
calls fortune. But this last seems 0 
be a shield of ignorance and very Un 
philosophical. He might have 48 


well referred every thing to fortune. 
When he is aware of the circumstance 
under which men in the middle * 
ingeniously 


acted, he assigns them 
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mote écau-ideal in which his soul 
always delighted ? 

If the Editor of the Repository will 
submit to the incumbrance, I offer 
him the following translation of one 
of Schiller’s most characteristic lyrical 


enough ; when he is ignorant of them, 
he ought not to say that “ fortune,” 
and ‘‘ the hand of order,” operated 
here, but he should confess his igno- 
rance. Much that was produced by 
the “ fortune” of which the author 
so obscurely speaks, was the result 
often of particular circumstances now 
unknown, and often of national cha- 
racter, as Well as original individual 
genius, to all which had he alluded 
more specifically, his analysis would 
have been much happier and more 
gratifving. But then what would 
have become of that sublime and re- 


idyls. As it is occasionally abrupt 
and obscure, I will subjoin a commen- 
tary to connect the parts and fill up 
the chasms as far as can understand 
the matter, begging Comar Yates, or 
some other ingenious correspondent, 
to communicate his ideas, if he sees 
things in a different light from mine. 


A GRAVE-YARD SKETCH. 
(From Schiller.) 


With deaden’d rays 
O’er still sepulchral groves the moon delays ; 
Sighing, the Night Spirit sweeps the vaulted gloom— 
The mist-clouds lower ; . 
The stars just shower 
Faint, mournful beams, as lamps within a tomb. 
Like spectres, silent, hollow-visag’d, wan, 
In solemn death-pomp, blackebing on the sight, 
Where the hearse leads, a train moves slowly on, 
Wrapt in the mist-glooms of the funeral night. 


Tottering on his crutch along, 
Who, with agoniz’d and downcast eye, 

With heart outpour’d in murmurs strong, 
Bent sorely by his iron destiny, 

Staggers behind the mute-borne bier? 
Hark! did ‘* Father’’ burst upon his ear? 

Did his boy speak? A shuddering fright 
Is o’er his soul; with chilly sweat 
His sorrow-wasted frame is wet, 

His silver-hairs are rais’d upright. 
Torn is his bosom’s wound again ! 
Burns through his soul its hell of pain ! 

** Father,” upon his brain did start, 

**€ Son!” echoed back the father’s heart, 
Oh, Ice-cold, ice-cold, in his winding sheet, 

Here he lies low, 
With all thy dreams, so golden, and so sweet, 
Golden and sweet, but to increase thy woe, 
Here, ice-cold in his winding-sheet he lies, 
Thy dear delight, thy Paradise ! 


Mild, as when rob’d with Elysian airs o’er him, 
Fiora’s son slips from Aurora’s embrace, 
Breathing a heav’n of soft oduurs before him, 
And drives thro’ bright meadows his frolicsome race, 
So thro’ the fields thy lost darling weut sporting— 
His image shone back from the silver-white wave, 
And maidens, a share in his games fondly courting, 
Enraptur’d would melt at the kisses he gave. 


Boldly he sprang where his equals were thronging, 
And mov’d like a roe on the hills iu its prime, 

Unmaster’d, his thoughts and his wishes went longing 
.And tow'ring to heay’n, like an eagle sublime. 
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Proud, as a charger curvetting and stamping, 
And tossing his mane the storm's fury to brave, 

In royal defiance the foamy bit champing— 45 
So fearless he trod before chieftain and slave. 


Like a spring-day of gladuess, his life swiftly hurried, 
Sparkling, away, with an evening-star’s glance, 
In the golden-bright wine-cup his sorrows he buried, 
And scatter’d his cares in the maze of the dance. 50 
Worlds of rich promise lay hid in his bosom, 
Oh !—when he reaches his manhood’s fair prime, 
Rejoice, thou blest Father, rejoice in the blossom 
‘Thy bud may put forth in its fulness of time. 


No!—Hark! a sound that church-yard portal gave, 55 
Its iron-hinges grate upon thine ears, 
Opening a vista to yon vaulted grave,— 
No, Father! give a loose to all thy tears. 
Go, lov’d one, tread the path-way of the sun, 
Perfect, exalt, enjoy thy deathless powers, 60 
Quench now, at length thy pilgrim journey done, 
‘Thy god-like thirst of bliss, amid Valhalla’s bowers. 


Look, rapturous thought! look there at Eden’s door ! 
Hark ! now the coffin drops within the ground 
With dumb and sullen clang; while, rattling, pour 65 
The updrawn grave-cords their complaining sound. 
There, drunk with sorrow, how we dash’d and roll’d 
Against each other—not a word we spoke ; 
Our eyes, our bitter murmurs cried, Hold, hold ! 
Our tears in warmer, faster streams outbroke. 70 


With deaden'd rays 


(’er still sepulchral groves the moon delays, 
Sighing, the Night-Spirit sweeps the vaulted gloom ; 
The mist-clouds lower— 


The stars just shower 


Faint, mournful beams, like lamps within the tomb. 
The coffin yields a dull and hollow din. 
Oh for one glance, though worlds the price should pay ! 
The grave, when once, for ever closes in— 
Dull, duller, rings that tumbling earth-heap’s din, 
The grave must ne'er give back its prey. 81 


Commentary. 


The principal object of the poem is 
to represent the succession of mourn- 
ful ideas, of bitter recollections, of 
half delirious, but immediately extin- 
guished hopes, of imaginations, re- 
flections, and even sensorial impres- 
sions ; at one instant wild and delu- 
sive, and at another religious and 
sober, which throng through the soul 
of an aged father who is following the 
corpse of a beloved son to the tomb. 

e first twenty-four lines are a 
narrative description uttered directly 
in the person of the author. 

Ver. 9. The poct must be sup- 
press walking in this train, or at 
east joining them soon afterwards 
and mingling in their grief. (See 
vers. 67—70.) 

16. The old man who is introduced 


phe. 


staggering on his crutch in convulsive 
grief before the train, is supposed in 
this line to be for an instant roused 
from his reverie by the imaginary 
vibration on his ear of the word Fa- 
ther. The lines which follow (16— 
30) describe, first, his confused terror 
at the sound, and next, the agony he 
experiences when the view of the 
hearse before him corrects his mis- 
take, and brings anew to his recollec- 
tion the full truth and reality of bis 
situation. 

From vers. 25 to 64, either the 
poet or some other sympathetic spec- 
tator seems to be reading the thoughts 
and feelings of the father, and then 
describing them in a kind of apes’ 


30—51. The old man, after this 
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manner, is represented as dwelling on 
the remembrance of the boy he has 
jost. His thoughts kindle up more 
and more at retracing an image of so 
much life, fire, joy and beauty, until 
at length (vers. 52) his mind again 
runs away With itself, and begins to 
form pictures of future happiness 
which the youth is to experience on 
earth. 

55. The visionary dreams, in which 
the father and the sympathiser were 
but now indulging, are suddenly dis- 
pelled again by the creaking of the 
church-yard gate. But religion here 
comes to their aid. They revel in 
hopes of the youth’s immortality and 
bliss in Paradise. Yet even these 
consolations, which are supposed to 
occupy their minds while they are 
waiking from the church-yard gate to 
the grave, receive immediately an 
awful shock by the occurrence of the 
funereal sensible images so minutely 
described in vers. 64—67. 

59—63. The poetry of the situa- 
tion is very much heightened by de- 
scribing the parties as subjected to 
the influence of ancient northern su- 
perstitions, respecting the happiness 
of the blest, in place of the more 
philosophical conceptions on that 
subject derived from comparatively 
modern Christianity. 

67. Here the narrative description, 
directly in the person of the author, 
is resumed. He now, as I before in- 
timated, suggests, that he forms hiim- 
self a part of the sorrowing train. 

78. This is descriptive of the sud- 
den wish of the whole company, or 
perhaps of the father alone, to catch 
one glimpse more of the departed 
youth before he is separated from 
them for ever. 

79—81. The poet in his own per- 
son, while the train are retreating, 
Suggests the impossibility of gratify- 
ing them. 

80. The false rhyme in which the 
word din is repeated is but an exact 
counterpart to the original. The va- 
nety of metres in the translation cor- 
responds to that in the original. 


Mr. Freeman on the Coronation 
Oath. The patronymic of this cor- 
respondent, his sturdy good sense, 
and the particular subject which has 
called forth such remarks from such 
4 quarter, all suggest to us the ad- 





vancement of certain ranks of society 
in knowledge, conscious importance, 
and personal independence. 

Traditions of Edinburgh. There 
is something, to me, wofully flat and 
mal-au-fait in Lord Kames’s epitaph 
on Smollett. The Tinklarian Doctor, 
commemorated in the preceding ex- 
tracts, would have succeeded more to 
my satisfaction. 

Dr. Jones on St. Luke. This is in 
Dr. Jones’s happiest style—a mixture 
of profound learning and inspired pe- 
netration. I only feel a doubt, though 
not a strong one, respecting Paul’s 
meaning of the word gospel, in con- 
nexion with the praise of Luke through 
all the churches. 

Critical Synopsis. On the whole I 
could not have prescribed to myself a 
more pleasant and exciting literary 
task than the Synopsis of the Repo- 
sitory. 

Mr. Johns on Ordination Services. 
I hope Mr. Johns will not proceed to 
attack those delightful tea-drinking 
parties which the young ladies, in 
some places of England, arrange in 
their chapels, contrary to all scriptu- 
ral authority and ecclesiastical usage. 
Although not enjoined in sacred writ, 
yet they are so entirely in unison with 
the spirit of Christianity, and with the 
liberty wherewith we are made free, 
that I should be sorry to see them 
abolished. Yet Mr. Johns must dis- 
cern in them much danger, and must 
anticipate many evil consequences 
from admitting active female intertfe- 
rence into the concerns of Christian 
communities, 

Epitaph on Baron Maseres. The 
best commentary on this inscription 
will be a translation of it. 

** Beneath this stone lie the re- 
mains of Francis Maseres, Esq., for- 
merly Fellow of Clare-Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and for the space of fifty 
years, Fifth Baron of the Exchequer. 

‘‘The honour, integrity, impartia- 
lity and liberality of this excellent and 
most amiable man, were conspicuous 
to all who knew him. To these dis- 
tinguished virtues were added a sweet- 
ness in discourse and in manners, an 
affability and good humour, not to be 
surpassed. His attainments in polite 
literature and the abstruser sciences 
were such as entitled him to the high- 
est praise. Having in his youth pro- 
foundly studied the Greek and Latio 
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Massics, he resorted to them for de- 
light in his old age. As a mathema- 
ticlan, none can pronounce him in- 
ferior to the most celebrated of his 
contemporaries. Many specimens of 
his accurate, copious and well-digested 
knowledge were given to the press, 
and contributed to the instruction of 
the public. As respects articles of 
faith, so called, he reduced them to 
the smallest possible compass. <A 
follower of Christ, he most religious- 
ly adored one God, the Being of be- 
ings, and the Father of all. In the 
enjoyment of a mild and serene old 
age, and of every mental faculty, he 
entered upon that immortality which 
he had so ardently desired. This 
event took place in the year of our 
Lord 1824, and in the 93d of his own 
life. Farewell, best of men! Fare- 
well, dearest of friends! If sublunary 
things still attract thy notice, may 
this monument, erected by Robert 
Fellowes, to whom thou art most be- 
loved, even in death, be regarded with 
that complacency which was habitu- 
ally thine own.” 

Pulpit Revilings 
** Revile not again.” 

Defence of Neal by Mr. Kentish. 
Complete, and the concluding suim- 
mary adinirable. 

Toulmin’s Edition of the History of 
the Puritans was printed at Newbury 
Port, Massachusetts, in 1816, in 5 
vols. Svo. 

Dr. Rees on Sandius’ Bibliotheca. 
It were to be wished that the Unita- 
rian Association might patronise Mr. 
Rees’s suppressed project by sub- 
seribing for one hundred or more 
copies. A number might undoubted- 
ly be disposed of among American 
booksellers. 

Norwich Inauguration. Defended 
with better arguments than temper. 

Mr. Cogan on Two Articles, 1 
always expect more or fewer rays of 
light at the annunciation of certain 
names among your correspondents ; 
and am never disappointed. 

Mr. Evans on the Athanasian 
Creed. If 1 might presume to add 
any thing to the excellent and lucid 
commentaries offered by Mr. Evans 
on the writers from whom he has 
presented extracts, I would say, that 
the following sentences, oceurring in 
the paragraph taken from Mr. Ren- 
nell, se far from bearing with seve- 


in Yorkshire. 





rity on Unitarians and Dissenters, do 
in fact constitute the very essence of 
their justification and defence, falling 
back, at the same time, with a weizht 
of severity, and almost of sarcasin, 
on the politically founded English 
Church. 

‘* The revelations of God to man, 
the glories and graces of the Chris. 
tian dispensation, are not objects of 
capricious sport or idle contention. 
They are not to be received at plea. 
sure, nor rejected with impunity, 
Those who have the power and op. 
portunity of ascertaining, of receiv- 
ing, and of defending, their truth, 
must, in reason, be answerable for 
their wilful rejection, or intentional 
corruption.” 

Review. Ailton. Few pieces of 
criticism have excited more interest 
in America than the Review of Mil- 
ton’s Work in the Christian Exa- 
miner, No. 13. It is aseribed to the 
pen of Dr.-Channing. The eccen- 
tricity of some of its speculations, the 
juvenile ardour and vividness of its 
sentiments, and the elaborate and ex- 
uberant decorations of its style, ren- 
der it somewhat of an wnigue among 
that gentleman’s productions. It at 
least demonstrates that his mind is 
still as elastic and fresh as if it bad 
never yet conducted with enviable 
suceess a long course of moral and 
religious investigation, nor engaged in 
the wearying business of theological 
controversy. 

Smith’s and Bird’s Sermons. Very 
interesting, Why could not Archbi- 
shop Magee and Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham be persuaded to study these 
sermons, before they again rush te 
the attack upon Unitarians? 

Bowring’s Poems. While 1 was 
reading these three pages to a lover 
of poetry, testimonies of delight 
and admiration would spontaneously 
burst forth from the depth of our 
souls. 

Obituary. Unusually interesting. 

IntecLicence, Protestant Soc 
ty. ‘The worthy chairman must pa 
don an American for inquiring _ 
the propriety of the expression, — 2" 
assembly cunvocating ” for certo 
purposes, 
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Address of the Unitarian Congrega- 
tien, Boston, Lincolnshire, to their 
late Minister, the Rev. D. W. 


Jones, with his Reply. 
Sir, 


HE following address, which wes 
T very numerously signed, has 
been presented by the Unitarian con- 

gation of the above place, to their 
late pastor, the Rev. D. W. Jones, 
whose resignation of his charge 
amongst them, with the purpose of 
going to America, «vas lately an- 
nounced, as a token of their grateful 
sense of his useful and valuable la- 
bours amongst them. L. 


“ Baston Unitarian Chapel, 
September 6, 1826, 
“ Rev. Sir, 

“ We, the undersigned members of 
the Unitarian society in this place, 
cannot permit you to take your de- 
parture to distant climes without ex- 
pressing to you our unfeigned regret, 
that you are not only about to leave 
us, but that it may be fur ever. 

“When we recollect that, during 
the long period of our union, the 
utmost harmony, social kindness and 
fraternal regard have uninterruptedly 
subsisted between us, as men and 
Christians ; and when we reflect upon 
the instructions we have received 
from your addresses from the pulpit, 
fraught with classical learning and 
uusophisticated reasoning, teaching us 
‘to look through nature up to na- 
ture’s God,’ and contemplate your 
unaffected piety in the display of the 
truths of the Christian religion, your 
ardent zeal to impress those truths 
upon our minds, in order to produce 
in us the practice of virtue and phi- 
lanthropy, as the only foundation of 
a Christian’s hope, our minds are 
filled with sorrow that the days of 
your ministration amongst us are no 
more. However, though the con- 
hexion of pastor and disciples is now 
dissolved, and you are going to la- 
bour in another vineyard for a few 
more years, yet we hope and trust 
that, as children of the same almighty 
Father, the bond of Christian union 
will hever be broken. 

“That long life, happiness and pros- 
perity may attend you wherever you 
may happen to pitch your teat; but, 
above all, that the reflection upon a 
Wellspent life, accompanied by an 








unshaken confidence in a faithful 
Creator, and a settled trust in the 
truths and promises of Christianity, 
may solace you ia the hour of death ; 
and, finally, that you may be received 
into the Ringdom of everlasting joy 
and felicity, is the fervent prayer of, 
** Rev. Sir, 
“Your sincere Friends and Brothers. 


** To the Rev. D. W. Jones.” 


The following is the reply of Mr. 
Jones to the above address, which 
was presented, in the name of the 
congregation, by the two gentlemen 
whose names are mentioned : 

“« My most esteemed Friends, 

** For the very kind and affectionate 
address which you have caused to be 
presented to me by our uutual and 
respected friends, Messrs. Love and 
Wright, I most cordially thank you. 

“To have conducted, for eight 
poate the religious services of so en- 
ightened, so rational, and so intellec- 
tual a congregation, | consider a high 
honour, and to me it has been the 
source of the purest pleasure. 

** 1] have had an opportunity of 
knowing you thoroughly, and 1 am 
happy to say that the longer and bet- 
ter | have known you the more reason 
I have had to esteem your characters 
and to value your principles. 

** Believe me, my dear friends, my 
mind is deeply impressed with a 
sense of the many acts of kinduess 
which I have received from you, both 
collectively and respectively, during 
the period of our union, 

“ But now, on receiving this last 
token from you of your regard for my 
future happiness, on the dissolution 
of the relative connexion of pastor 
and congregation, | am so over- 
whelined by my feelings, that I am 
incapable of giving expression to the 
fulness of my heart. 

“* In whatever clime and under 
whatever circumstances I may be, the 
recollection of your kindaoess will live 
in my heart till it shall cease to beat ; 
and at the last eventful moment, 
when my soul shall be summoned to 
mount on high, my aspiration, I trust, 
will be, May God bless you all, 

‘‘In the mean time, my prayers 
shall daily be for my dear friends in 
Boston, once my spiritual children, 
that they may increase in comforts 
and happiness while on earth, and 
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continue to imitate the example of 
our blessed Master, Jesus Christ, in 
the practice of virtue; so that, at the 
close of their earthly career, an abun- 
dant entrance may be administered to 
them by God our heavenly Father, 
into the realms of eternal bliss, 
through Christ Jesus our Lord. 

** And now, my dear friends, that the 
God of all grace may be with you all, 
is the sincere and affectionate wish of 

** Your faithful servant, 
“ D. W. Jones.” 
EE 

Sir, Edgbaston. 

hire an adequate reason be as- 

signed why the subject of the 
following paper should be unsuitable 
to your valuable pages? Perhaps a 
little more variety of topics would 
render the work more interesting to 
many of its readers, still, however, 
not losing sight of its avowed and 
leading characteristic. Whether I 
have done my subject sufficient justice 
to remove all hesitation from your 
mind, is another consideration. If it 
should be thought that I am floun- 
dering out of my depth, the subject 
itself must be my apology. It served 
me for three or four hours’ amuse- 
ment during a rainy day; and as- 
suming that all your correspondents, 
including myself, whether they give 
their initials, or a fictitious signature, 
or their real name, are all actuated 
by the little spark of vanity in sup- 
posing they can say something wor- 
thy the public attention, I may be 
excused if I prefer the latter, as being 
more sincere, more straight-forward, 
more ingenuous, more manly and more 
responsible. I have always admired 
the intrepid magnanimity of Horne 
Tooke, when arraigned at the bar of 
his country for treason, and when he 
was cautioned about admitting some 
of his own writing which was brought 
in evidence against him —‘ I have 
never,” said he, “* written a sentence 
in my life, which even at this critical 
moment ! am either ashamed or afraid 
to avow.” 


State of the Atmosphere in August 
last. 


A cubic yard of earth is generally 
rated to weigh a ton, but this is so 
far indefinite as to leave it uncertain 
what quantity of moisture it may be 
supposed to contain, or what the den- 
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sity of its substance. A pound of 
common soil will hold about one. 
fifth of its weight of water to saturate 
it fully, that is, if all its moisture be 
completely evaporated it will then 
absorb one part of water to four, 
before the water will begin to run off. 
the whole being put on an inclined 
plane. What then becomes of this 
quantity of water during a season of 
such excessive drought as we have 
lately witnessed? ‘Though its ten- 
dency is to sink into the earth, yet 
the process of evaporation by wind 
and heat is perpetually counteracting 
this tendency, so that the springs 
which depend upon superficial mois- 
ture soon become dried up, and the 
water thus withdrawn from the sur- 
face has no station to which it can be 
assigned but in the atmosphere with 
which our globe is surrounded. How- 
ever paradoxical it may appear to 
uninquiring minds that the circum- 
ambient air when in its hottest and 
most transparent state contains more 
vapour than when we are enveloped 
in the most opaque and gloomy of 
our November fogs, it is nevertheless 
a demonstrable fact. Meterologists, 
and more especially our countryman 
Dalton, have experimentally proved 
that the greater the heat of the at- 
mosphere, and however pellucid and 
clear it may be to our vision, the 
greater the quantity of steam or mois- 
ture it will of necessity imbibe, and 
this in a geometrical proportion fo 
its intensity of heat: thus, air at a 
certain temperature will imbibe 4 
certain portion of vapour and no 
more; but double that heat, and you 
much more than double its capacity 
for containing humidity. Supposing, 
then, the extreme difference m 4 
square yard on the surface between 
absolute dryness and the total mois- 
ture that it could contain to be, as 
above stated, about one-fifth part, 1 
follows, that four hundred weight of 
water might be withdrawn from each 
yard, and that this quantity might be 
sustained in invisible solution 19 © 

atmosphere, till nature, by some of its 
mysterious and wonderful operations, 
shall condense the whole or 4 La 
and return it to the earth in gent 

showers, or in overwhelming tora 
does and floods. To this, however, 
it may be objected, that the § oe 
yard of soil never can be so © 
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pletely saturated as that it should 
contain the full portion of water it 
may artificially be made to imbibe, 
and that the drought is never so ex- 
cessive as that all the moisture should 
be exhaled that the surface yard may 
be supposed to contain. Lut are 
there not other causes in constant 
operation that may more than supply 
the supposed deficiency? In the first 
place, when the drought is of long 
continuance it penetrates much deep- 
er than one yard, and perhaps would 
draw as much water from the second 
tier of a yard in depth as would re- 
main in the upper one, and a consi- 
derable portion no doubt from the 
third or fourth tier. Again, it would 
not be easy to estimate what is the 
relative proportion of vapour pro- 
duced by land or water, but it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the latter 
from the same extent of surface would 
yield the most. The heat reflected 
from the earth in a parched season, 
and after a hasty and abundant show- 
er, may probably for a short time 
raise more vapour than any other 
natural cause ; but on the other hand, 
the action of a strong wind upon the 
surface of rivers, lakes and the ocean, 
must be prodigious, and nearly, if not 
altogether, as effective as the heat 
above-mentioned. And this being of 
longer continuance and the surface of 
the water throughout the globe being 
80 inuch greater than that of the land, 
it appears reasonable to admit that by 
far a greater portion of vapour float- 
ing in the atmosphere is supplied froin 
water than from land. If in addition 
to these sources from whence the 
clastic fluid is supplied, we assume 
that previously to the extra drought 
and at all times there must be some- 
what of an average quantity of mois- 
ture already sustained in the great 
storehouse of the firmament—it will 
perhaps be allowed to be something 
more than mere conjecture, that a 
column of vapour of not less than 
four hundred weight is actually sus- 
pended in the air over every square 
yard in this part at least of our native 
globe, and in the equatorial regions 
“great deal more, remembering that 
speak of last August. 

our cwt, to a yard will give 

___ 968 tons per acre, 
619,500 ditto to a mile, 

and England containing 49,450 square 
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miles, will give the inconceivable 
amount of 30,635,264,000 tons. 

This statement is by no means in- 
tended as a scientific analysis or in- 
quiry, but such a one as may be 
comprehended by every reader, and 
therefore the more interesting as more 
generally understood. It must of 
course or necessity be a subject be- 
yond the reach of mathematical and 
correct calculation, so that probability 
is the only inference to be drawn from 
uncertain premises; but this proba- 
hility alone is surely enough to elevate 
the mind to admiration and astonish. 
ment at the sublime and wonderful 
mechanism employed by Omnipotence 
in the works of creation, However 
the calculation may be grounded on 
real or imaginary data, let any draw- 
back be conceded, take the amount at 
one half, at a fourth, or lower still, ac- 
cording as the evidence may appear 
defective or satisfactory to each indi- 
vidual, and enough will still remain 
to shew the matchless skill exhibited 
in the wonders of nature; and perhaps 
after all objections, the amount in- 
stead of being reduced should be large- 
ly augmented to meet the reality. 

To common observation it gene- 
rally appears that the sudden and ex- 
pansive formation of clouds originates 
at adistance, but this is a delusion 
which if it would prove any thing 
would establish much more in favour 
of my position than it would militate 
against it. For what is this alleged 
distance? Every spot has its own 
predisposition to local phenomena, so 
that if any district should suddenly 
supply more than its share or average 
amount, it only proves the capability 
of all to sustain more than what has 
been supposed. Or it may be ima- 
gined that clouds of immense magni- 
tude and density are the result of ac- 
cumulation, rolling onward and in- 
creasing as they advance, till the 
electric combination releases their 
contents and precipitates them to our 
astonishinent and dismay. But nei- 
ther will this supposition always meet 
the fact. Sometimes a cloud commén- 
cing over head and ** no bigger than 
a man’s hand,” shall in the course of 
half an hour, and when no current or 
motion in the air is perceivable, be- 
come so dense and gigantic as to seem 
ty threaten destruction to all ani- 
mated life, or even to crush the very 
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mountains into the bowels of the 
earth; and perhaps within the same 
short period of time shall be entirely 
dispersed in the aerial expanse with- 
out any discharge to the earth at all. 
We may attempt to reason upon 
these mysterious operations, but the 
human intellect will probably never 
be able to fathom the causes. We 
say the alterations in the current of 
the air or the changes in the electric 
fluid produce the effects, but how the 
causes themselves of these changes 
are brought into action we are unable 
to explain. Our active and prying 
linaginations can easily place the 
globe on the shoulders of Atlas, but 
on what terra firma he himself is then 
to stand baflies all our ingenuity to 
conceive. Whether, therefore, tens 
of thousands of tons’ weight of the 
watery clement shall be vehemently 
snatched in spiral eddies from the 
bosom of the tranquil and majestic 
sea as exhibited in the tremendous 
water-spout, or whether the same 
quantity shall be silently condensed, 
or dreadfully huddled in chaotic up- 
roar within a timited compass of the 
cerulean canopy, they are equally 
above our comprehension, but equally 
within the scope of the original and 
immutable laws of nature. Working 
by such stupendous and to us incon- 
ceivable agencies, we still are enabled 
to trace the hand of Omnipotence 
guiding and sustaining the whole in 
beautiful harmony and equilibrium, 
Whatever temporary violence may 
agitate or distress us, whatever changes 
may seem to forebode alarming and 
continued calamities, we mav ‘safely 
cherish the unbounded confidence that 
the whole is governed by general and 
unchangeable laws ; that the wisdom 
which created is in perfect unison 
with the yooduess that will sustain 
the goodly fabric for our support and 
enjoyment, either commensurately 
with his own duration, according to 
the supposition of the sober and rea- 
soning Deist, or limited to the period 
which he himself shall decree for its 
change or annihilation, as conmuni- 
cated by his revealed and sacred 
word, 

And, asa conclusion, we see enough 
to convince us, that if mankind would 
but do as much for themselves as a 
beneficent Providence has done in 
their behalf, more then half of the 


natural evils of life would be neutral. 
ized if not removed, and the remainder 
teach us by contrast the value of 
those blessings in which we so pro- 
fusely abound. 

JAMES LUCKCOCK., 


a 


The Person and Blindness of John 
Milton. 


Ages elaps’d ere Homer's lamp appeared, 
And ages ere the Mantuan swan was 
heard ; 
To carry nature lengths unknown be- 
fore, 
To give a Milton birth, ask’d ages more. 
Thus Genius rose aud set at ordered 
times, 
And shot a day-spring into distant 
climes, 
Ennobling every region that he chose ; 
He sunk in Greece, in Italy he rose, 
And, tedious years of gothic darkness 
pass’d, 
Emerg’d all splendour in our Isle at 
last! 
CowPen, 
Islington, 
Sir, October 2, 1826. 
'@F the importance attached to the 
person of Murron the following 
paragraph taken from an evening 
paper testifies: ‘ An original portrait 
of Milton has been recently discovered 
by Mr. Robert Lemon, of the State- 
Paper Office. The portrait is en- 
closed in an oval border and repre- 
sents Milton apparently about twenty 
or thirty years of age, the hair parted 
on the forehead and hanging down 
over the shoulders curled or wavy, 
but not enough to warrant the epithet 
of ringlets; the forehead rather high 
and peculiarly formed, and the nose 
straight and well proportioned; but 
the mouth and chin are beautiful; not 
the beauty of fancy or the beauty of 
taste, but what every person, ever the 
most unenlightened, immediately pro- 
nounces beautiful. The costume ! 
strictly that of the period—a plain 
falling collar or band, with a cloak or 
mantle thrown round the shoulders. 
This portrait remarkably answers to 
the description or cognomen hestower 
upon Milton, that of the lady of “" 
college! There is a softness of @%- 
pression in the countenance and - 
intensity of thought with @ mildness 
of character utterly at variance with 
the sturdy politician and under 
ing theologian of his eventful perio’, 
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a difference so peculiar as might well 
cause that singular designation to be 
given to him.”—Between thirty and 
forty years ago, I well recollect ob- 
serving a series of well-executed por- 
traits of John Milton in the succes- 
sive periods of his life, decorating and 
enriching the council-room of my 
Alma Mater, King’s College, in the 
University of Aberdeen. I gazed 
upon them with rapture! So hallow- 
ed is the image of the great poet, so 
profoundly reverenced is his person, 
now upwards of a century decom- 
posed and mingled with his native 
dust. 

Joun Mitton is at once the orna- 
ment and glory of the British nation. 
Particulars respecting his history must 
he aeceptable—especially proceeding 
from his own pen, they must prove 
gratifying to the curiosity. His é/ind- 
ness is well known, and it is thus sin- 
gularly described by himself. In a 
letter from Milton to the ‘* most il- 
lustrious Leonard Philaras, LEmbas- 
sador from the Duke of Parma to the 
Court of France,” dated Westmin- 
ster, Sept. 28, 1654, his expressions 
are these : 

“It is now about ten years I think 
since I first perceived my sight begin- 
ning to grow weak and dim, and at 
the same time my spleen and other 
viscera heavy and flatulent. When I 
sate down to read as usual in the 
morning my eyes gave me consider- 
able pain and refused their office till 
fortified by moderate exercise of body. 
If I looked at a candle it appeared 
surrounded with an iris! In a little 
time a darkness covering the left side 
of the left eye, which was partially 
clouded some years before the other, 
intercepted the view of all things in 
that direction. Objects also in front 
seemed to dwindle in size whenever I 
closed my right eye. This eye, too, 
for three years gradually failing a few 
months previous to my total blind- 
ness, while I was perfectly stationary 
every thing seemed to swim backward 
and forward, and now thick vapours 
appear to settle on my forehead and 
temples which weigh down imy lids 
with an oppressive sense of drowsi- 
hess, especially in the interval be- 
(ween dinner and the evening, so as 
frequently to remind me of Phineus 
the Salmydessian in the Argonautics— 


* In darkness swam his brain, and where 
he stood, 

The steadfast carth seem'd rolling asa 
flood ; 

Nerveless his tongue and every power 
oppiess'd 

He sank and languished into torpid rest !’ 


*T ought not to omit mentioning 
that before I wholly lost my sight, as 
soon as T lay down in bed and turned 
upon either side, brilliant flashes of 
light issued from my closed eyes, and 
often upon the gradual failure of my 
powers of vision colours proportion- 
ably dim and faint seemed to rush out 
with a degree of vehemence and a 
kind of inward noise. These have 
now faded into uniform blackness, 
such as ensues on the extinction of a 
candle, or blackness varied only and 
intermingled with a dimmish grey. 
The constant darkness, however, in 
which I live, day and night, inclines 
more to a whitish than a blackish 
tinge, and the eye in turning itself 
around admits as through a narrow 
chink a very small portion of light. 
But this, though it may perhaps offer 
a similar glimpse of hope to the phy- 
siclan, does not prevent me from 
making up my mind to my case as 
one beyond the reach of cure, and I 
often reflect that, as many days of 
darkness, according to the wise man, 
are allotted to us all, miae, which by 
the singular favour of the Deity are 
divided between leisure and study and 
are recreated by the conversation and 
intercourse of my friends, are far 
more agreeable than those deadly 
shades of which Solomon is speaking ! 
But if as it is written, ‘ Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God,’ why should not each of us 
likewise acquiesce in the reflection, 
that he derives the benefits of sight 
not from his eyes alone, but from the 
guidance and providence of the Su- 
preme Being? Whilst he looks out 
and provides for me as he does, and 
leads me about as it were with his 
hand through the paths of life, I 
willingly surrender my own faculty of 
vision in conformity to his good plea- 
sure; and with a heart as strong and 
as steadfast as-if I were a Lynceus, I 
bid you, my Philaras, farewell!” 

Now hear Milton’s alfecting strains 
in Paradise Lost : 
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With the year 
Seasons return, but not to ME returns 
Pay or the sweet approach of ev’n or 


morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's 
rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face di- 
vine, 


But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me—from the cheerful ways 


of men 
Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge 
fuir, 


Presented with an universal blank 

Of Nature’s works to me expung’d and 
ras’d, 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut 
out! 

So much the rather ¢Aou, celestial light, 

Shine inward, and the mind thro’ all her 
powers 

lrradiate—there plant eves—all mist from 
thence 

Purge and disperse, that I may see and 
tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight ! 


After this interesting account which 
Milton imparts of his own blindness 
in prose and in poetry, I shall also 
furnish a delineation of his person 
from his own pen, by way of reply 
to a scurrilous opponent who had 
reproached him with deformity. The 
poet thus breaks forth indignantly on 
the occasion ; 

**Let us now come to the charge 
which he brings against me. Is there 
any thing in my life or my morals 
on which his censure can fasten? 
Certainly, nothing! What then is 
his conduct? that of which no one 
but a savage and a barbarian could 
be guilty; he reproaches me with my 
= and my blindness! In his page 

am 


‘A monster, horrid, hideous, huge and 
blind!’ 

“ T never indeed thought that with 
respect to person there would be in- 
stituted any ms pes between me 
and a Cyclops. But my accuser cor- 
rects himself immediately: ‘ So far, 
however, is he from huge, that a more 
meagre, bloodless, diminutive animal 
can no where be seen!’ Although it 
be idle for a man to speak of his own 
form, yet since even in this particular 
instance I have cause of thankfulness 
to God, and the power of confuting 
the falsehoods of my adversary, I will 
not be silent on the subject lest any 





person should deem me, as the 
credulous populace of Spain are jy. 
duced by their priests to believe those 
whom they call heretics, to be a kind 
of rhinoceros or a monster with a 
dog’s head! By any man, indeed, 
who has ever seen me, I have never to 
the best of my knowledge been con- 
sidered as deformed—whether hand- 
some or not forms a less object of my 
concern, My stature I contess not to 
be lofty, but it approaches more to 
the middle height than to the low. 
If it were, however, even low, I should 
in this respect only be confounded 
with many who have eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves in peace and in 
war,—and I know not why that 
human body should be called little 
which is sufficiently large for all the 
purposes of human usefulness and 
perfection. When my age and the 
habit of my life would permit, I ae- 
customed myself to the daily exercise 
of the sword, and was not either so 
puny in body or so deficient in cou- 
rage as not to think myself with that 
weapon, which I generally wore, to 
be secure in the assault of any man 
hand to hand, how superior soever he 
might be to me in muscular strength. 
The spirit and the power which J then 
possessed continue unimpaired to the 
present day ; my eyes only are not the 
same, and they are as unblemished in 
appearance, as lucid and free from 
spot, as those that are endued with 
the sharpest vision. In this instance 
alone, and much against my own in- 
clination, am I a deceiver! My face, 
than which, he says, nothing is more 
bloodless, still retains, at the age of 
more than forty, a colour the very 
reverse of pale, and such as induces 
almost every one who sces me (0 
consider me as ten years younger 
than I am; neither is my skin wrinkled 
nor is my body shrunk. If I should 
misrepresent any of these circull- 
stances my falsehood must be i- 
stantly detected by thousands of my 
own countrymen, and by wr fu- 
reigners who are acquainted oo 
person, and to whose ridicule am 
contempt I should justly be expose". 
It might then be fairly concluded that 
he who in an affair of no moment 
could unnecessarily be guilt of hb. 
gross and wanton violation of trut®, 
could not be deserving of credit 30 
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any thing which he asserted. Thus 
much I have been compelled to speak 
of my own person: of yours, though I 
have been informed that it is the most 
contemptible and most strongly ex- 
pressive of the dishonesty and malice 
which actuate it, I am as little dis- 
posed to speak as others would be to 
hear. JI wish that it were in my 
power, with the same facility with 
which I have repelled his other at- 
tacks, to refute the charge which my 
unfeeling adversary brings against me 
of blindness ; but alas! it is not in 
my power, and I must consequently 
submit to it. It is not, however, mi- 
serable to be blind—he only is mise- 
rable who cannot acquiesce in his 
blindness with fortitude. And why 
should I repine at a calamity which 
every man’s mind ought to be so 
prepared and disciplined as to be able 
on the contingency of its happening 
to undergo with patience, a calamity 
to which man by the condition of his 
nature is liable, and which I know to 
have been the Jot of some of the 
greatest and the best of my species ? 
Among those on whom it has fallen, 
I might reckon some of the wisest of 
the bards of remote antiquity, whose 
want of sight the gods are said to 
have compensated with extraordinary 
and far more valuable endowments, 
and whose virtues were so venerated 
that men would rather arraign the 
gods themselves of injustice than draw 
from the blindness of these admirable 
mortals an argument of their guilt. 
What is handed down to us respecting 
the Augur Tiresias is very commonly 
known, Of Phineus, Apollonius in 
his Argonautics thus sings— 


“** Careless in love, in conscious virtue 
bold, 
His daring lips heav’n’s sacred mind un- 
fold 
The — hence gave him years without 
ecay, 
But robb'd his eye-balls of the piercing 
day !’” ! 
_So far Milton—now attend to his 
Mogrepher. 
“The concurring voices of all,” 
says Dr. Symmons, ‘‘ who were per- 
sonally acquainted with him, will not 
allow us to doubt that the harmony 
of Milton’s features and form seemed 
to make his body a suitable residence 
for his superior soul. I borrow the 
“Xpression and the thought from Au- 





brey, who says, ‘ His harmonical and 
ingenuous soul dwelt in a beautiful 
and -well-proportioned body!’ At 
Cambridge the fineness of his com- 
plexion occasioned him to be called 
‘the Lady of Christ’s College,’ and 
the ruddiness which lingered on his 
check till the middle of life, gave to 
him at that period an appearance of 
remarkable juvenility. His eyes were 
dark grey, and their lustre, which was 
peculiarly vivid, did not fade even 
when their vision was extinguished ! 
His hair, which was light brown, he 
wore parted at the top, and clustering 
as he describes that of Adam, upon 
his shoulders! His person was of 
the middle height, not fat or corpu- 
lent, but muscular and compact. His 
deportment (I use the words of Wood, 
from whom nothing but a respect for 
truth could have extorted any favour- 
able account of his great contempo- 
rary) was affable, and his gait manly 
— erect, bespeaking courage and 
undauntedness.” ‘To this paragraph 
the biographer subjoins this note: 
‘“* The personal beauty of Milton has 
given occasion to a little romantic 
story which is pleasing to the imagi- 
nation. As the youthful bard was 
asleep under a tree an Italian lady 
accidentally passing near the place 
was struck with his charms and 
alighted from her carriage to contem- 
plate them. After gratifying her cu- 
riosity and feeding her love with the 
spectacle, she dropped a paper inti- 
mating the occurrence and professing 
her passion, and then withdrawing 
without awaking him, she proceede 
on her journey. This event, as the 
story further relates, determined him 
to cross the Alps for the purpose of 
discovering the fugitive fair one among 
the beauties of Italy! It is unneces- 
sary to say that his search was unsuc- 
cessful, but in the voice and the 
charms of Leonora Baroni he found 
an ample compensation for the loss of 
his imaginary mistress.” 

Referring to Milton’s own account 
of his blindness, it is delightful to 
perceive with how much feeling he 
describes his calamity, whilst he por- 
trays the attributes of his person 
with admirable correctness and mo- 
desty. Most edifying. indeed, is his 
submission to the will of heaven, and 
the brutality of his adversary is chas- 
tised with a becoming indignation. 
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Towards the conclusion of the pre- 

ceding detail, he, under his deprivation 

of the precious blessing of sight, indi- 

cates his consciousness of possessing 

those superior gifts with which he 

was endowed, and which the gods by 

way of compensation have bestowed 

on mankind. It is supposed that Mil- 

ton lost his sight about the year 1652, 

in penning his defence of liberty. 

This is his own account, most poeti- 

cally expressed : 

“ Cyriac! this three-years’ day these 
eyes, though clear, 

‘Yo outward view, of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of light their seeing have torgot ; 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear, 

Of sun, or moon, or star throughout the 
year, 

Or man or woman! Yet I] argue not 

Against heav’n’s high hand or will, nor 
bate a jot 

Of heart or hope, but still bear up and 
steer 

Right onward. What supports me, dost 
thou ask— 

The conscience, friend! to have lost 
them overplied 

In Liberty’s defence—my noble task, 

Of which all Europe rings from side to 
side ! 

This thought might lead me through the 
world’s vain mask, 

Content though blind, had I no better 

guide !"’ 


There is somewhat of tenderness 
and heroism in this effusion of Mil- 
ton’s muse that overwhelms us with 
«wdmiration. Nor can we cease to 
wonder that even amidst total blind- 
ness, the first and noblest poem of 
Paradise Lost could have emanated 
from such a mind. There is a sort of 
inspiration under which his soul la- 
bours which elevates him far above 
the rest of mankind. His powers 
were vast, his attainments surpassingly 
multifarious, and his energies were not 
to be subdued. He was “ fallen,” in- 
deed, ** on evil days and evil tongues !” 
Dut, actuated by the best and most 
honourable motives, he was intent to 
the last on promoting the political 
und religious interests of his country. 
It is deeply to be regretted that he 
did not survive the Revolution of 
1688—an event which would have 
consummated his choicest hopes and 
expectations, The seed he had sown, 
and which by the restoration of a 
erp re oad unprincipled monarch 

ad seemingly perished, then sprang 








up into a golden harvest. The ty. 
rant family was for ever fled, and jy 
its room came William of immortal 
memory. The British Constitution 
was defined and adjusted by the sa- 
cred boundaries of law, hallowed by 
the Protestant religion! These bles. 
sings have descended to us, and will, 
I trust, descend to latest posterity. 

The manner after which Milton re- 
created himself, when disengaged from 
literary labours, is worthy of atten. 
tion. A subject fit for the pencil, it 
must not be suppressed. Fuseli drew 
it to the life with his usual felicity. 

It seems that *f Dr. Wright, an an- 
cient clergyman of Dorsetshire, found 
Milten at a small house, one room on 
a floor, and up one pair of stairs, in a 
chamber hung with rusty green, sit- 
ting in an elbow chair and drest 
neatly in black—pale, but not cada- 
verous, his hands and fingers gouty 
and with chalk stones. He used to 
sit in a grey coarse cloth coat at the 
door of his house near Bunhill Fields, 
in warm sunny weather, to enjoy the 
fresh air, and so, as well as in his 
room, received the visits of people of 
distinguished parts as well as qua- 


lity !” 

1 close this my first paper with the 
character of John Milton, drawn by 
his masterly biographer the late Dr. 
Charles Symmons, a respectable cler- 
gyman of the Church of England: 
“© He was a man in whom were illus- 
triously combined all the qualities 
that could adorn and elevate the na- 
ture to which he belonged, a maa 
who at once possessed beauty of coun- 
tenance, symmetry of form, elegauce 
of manners, benevolence of temper, 
magnanimity and loftiness of soul, 
the brightest illumination of intellect, 
knowledge the most various and ex- 
tended, virtue that never loitered in 
her career, nor deviated from her 
course, a man who, if he had been de- 
legated as the representative of his 
species to one of the superior worlds, 
would have suggested a grand idea of 
the human race as of beings aflluent 
with moral and intellectual treasure, 
who were raised and distinguished i 
the universe as the favourites and 
heirs of heaven.” = 

J, EVANS. 
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Sir, 

OBSERVED, in your last num- 

ber, some severe, but deserved re- 
marks on a very obnoxious advertise- 
ment which appeared on the cover of 
the Evangelical Magazine for Septem- 
ber: I noticed also your charitable 
expectation that the conductors of 
that work would apologize for its ad- 
mission in their next number. You 
are doubtless aware, Sir, that they 
have done so; but as many of your 
readers probably never see that work, 
I trust, Sir, you will do them the 
justice of inserting their disavowal of 
the scandalous passage adverted to. 
It is this : 

“ Our correspondent who com- 
plains, with much good reason, of an 
infamous advertisement, which cer- 
tain unnatural parents got inserted 
on the cover of our Magazine last 
month, is respectfully informed, that 
nothing but an oversight, in which 
the Editors had no concern, gave 
publicity to the frightful announce- 


ment.” 
JUSTITIA. 


i 


Measures of American Unitarians for 
promoting Unitarianism in India. 


[From the Christian Examiner, published 
at Boston, U. S., for May and June 
last.] 

T the Ministerial Conference in 
Berry Street, (Boston,) Dr. 

Bancroft was re-elected Moderator, 

and the Rev. Mr. Ware, Secretary. 

The address was delivered by Dr. 

Ware, of Cambridge, upon the Duty 

of Unitarians in respect to Christia- 

nity in India. It is now in the press 
and will be published as a tract. On 
motion of Dr. Tuckerman, of Chel- 

Sea, it was unanimously resolved, 
“That in the opinion of the Con- 

ference the peculiar circumstances of 

India justify and require an effort in 

aid of the cause of Christianity in 

that country, and that the members 
use their individual exertions to pro- 
mote this object.” 

Two other resolutions were also 
passed, viz. 

“That this Conference do earnestly 
Fequest every Unitarian minister to 
communicate to his people all the 
information he has or may obtain on 
this interesting subject, at such time 





and in such manner as he shall him- 
self deem to be expedient. 

“That any member of the Confer- 
ence, who shall raise from his people, 
or otherwise, any funds in support of 
Christianity in India, be requested to 
forward them to the Treasurer of the 
Society for obtaining Information 
concerning the State of Religion in 
India, to be applied according to the 
discretion of that society.” 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Its First Anniversary was celebrated 
in Boston on the 30th of May. After 
the meeting had been opened by 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Bancroft, the 
President, an abstract of the Trea- 
surer’s report was read. The Secre- 
tary next read the report of the exe- 
cutive Committee, which gave a full 
account of the rise, measures, success 
and prospects of the Association, As 
it is to be published as a tract, we 
forbear saying any thing more of it 
at present, with the design of here- 
after bringing it, together with the 
other tracts of the Association, dis- 
tinctly before our readers. The tracts 
printed last year are four in number, 
of which 17,000 copies have been 
published. The report closed with 
recommending the three following 
resolutions : 

1. That the proposal to form a 
union with other societies having si- 
miliar objects, receives the approba- 
tion and concurrence of this Asso- 
ciation. 

2. That it is considered highly de- 
sirable, that, as far as practicable, Aux- 
iliaries be formed to the Association 
in every Unitarian congregation. 

3. That this Association views with 
high gratification the prospect which 
is opened of a more extended, mutual 
acquaintance and co-operation among 
Unitarian Christians throughout the 
world. 

Upon the reading of the resolutions 
from the chair, the meeting was ad- 
dressed by the Honourable Judge 
Story, one of the Vice-Presidents. 
He maintained, with great force, the 
necessity and utility of religious as- 
sociations both for disseminating 
truth and for self-defence. 

These points were supported by 
arguments drawn from the history of 
Unitarianismm in particular, from the 
early ages of Christianity to the pre- 
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sent time. But, in the estimation of 
Judge Story, this particular Associa- 
tion had its highest claim to favour, 
not as a powerful means of diffusing 
a certain set of religious opinions, 
but as an instrument for maintaining 
the rights of conscience, freedom of 
inquiry, and the common principles 
of Pystsetantiien. 

Upon a call from the Secretary the 
meeting was also addressed by Mr. 
Saltonstall, of Salem, who represent- 
ed the necessity and advantages of 
association, co-operation and sympa- 
thy among Unitarians above all 
others: by Dr. Nichols, of Portland, 
who made an eloquent appeal in be- 
half of Christianity in India, where 
she had been misrepresented, and 
whence she called upon us to redeem 
her character: and by the Rev. Mr. 

Jolman, of Salem, who thought this 
Association would be a_ powerful 
check upon the increase of infidelity, 
a barrier against the incroachments 
of spiritual tyrauny, and a means of 
paralyzing the efforts of persecution. 

The resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 


Unitarian Christianity in India. 


On Sunday evening, the 7th of 
May, a meeting of persons interested 
in this subject, was held at the Vestry 
in Berry Street. It was addressed by 
several gentlemen, and the remarks 
and statements of one of them, Dr. 
Tuckerman, the Secretary of the So- 
ciety for obtaining Information re- 
specting the State of Religion in 
India, have since been published in 
the Christian Register for May 13. 
We wish we had room and time to 
lay an abstract of them before our 
readers. On motion of Dr. Tuck- 
erman, however, it was unanimously 
resolved, that “‘ it is expedient that 
means should now be devised by us, 
and, as soon as may be, carried into 
execution, for the advancement of 
Christianity in India.” The same 
gentleman made inquiry ‘“ Whether 
“the Scheme,’* which js proposed 
by the Unitarian Committee of Cal- 


*® See the last Number of the Chris- 
tian Examiner, p. 16. (“ The Scheme” 
here referred to, is given in full in the 
the Appendix to the ** First Report of the 
British and Forcign Unitarian Associa- 
tion,” p. 45. Editor.) 


cutta, be the best that can be adopted 
for this purpose ; or, shall other 
means be devised by us for the ac. 
complishment of this object?” A 
Committee was appointed to take 
this question into consideration, and 
report, on the I4th inst., at the Pan- 
theon Hall, where all Unitarians in- 
terested in the subject were invited 
to attend. * 

The adjourned meeting was a very 
fullone. Prayers were offered by the 
Rev. Dr. Ware, of Cambridge; and 
the Committee just mentioned, re- 
ported, “that upon examination of 
this ‘ scheme,’ it appears to them that 
a more simple plan, as far at least as 
our agency is required for the attain- 
ment of this object, will be more rea- 
dily received among us, and more 
easily executed”— and that, in their 
belief, ‘‘ the amount required of Ame- 
rican Unitarians, that is 7500 dollars, 
will be more cheerfully contributed as 
a gift than as a loan; and that a far 
more preferable mode of obtaining 
this amount will be, a widely extend- 
ed subscription, which will allow all 
who are interested in the object to 
contribute to it, according to their 
ability, than one which will compre- 
hend only the comparatively small 
number, who can or may be disposed 
to give largely to the cause. 

“Tt is thought also, that while we 
have entire confidence in the integrity 
and the judgment of the gentlemen 
who are in the proposed ‘ scheme 
as ‘trustees for the appropriation of 
donations, aud of the subscriptions of 
shareholders,’ greater general satis- 
faction will be felt if the subscribers 
to the fund among ourselves sball 
have a voice in the question as to the 
manner in which their funds shall 
be invested and applied. On these 
grounds your Committee would pro- 
pose the following resolutions, viz. 

“1. That Funds be forthwith raised 
by subscription for the purpose ° 
promoting Christianity in India. 

“« 2. That a Committee be now ap- 
pointed to obtain subscriptions 't 
this Fund, who shall be authorize: 
to call a meeting of the subscribers 
determine upon the method of its i+ 
vestment and appropriation. 

‘An animated discussion ensued, 
which evinced the deep interest of 
the speakers and the assembly m the 
subject, the general respect and con- 
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fidence felt in regard to Mr. Adam 
and his associates, and a determina- 
tion to take active measures for their 
aid. We would gladly publish the 
minutes of this discussion, which we 
have before us; but we must again 
regret our want of room. ‘The reso- 
jutions were unanimously adopted ; 
and a committee, consisting of the 
several ministers, and one layman 
from each of the Unitarian societies 
of Boston, was appointed for carrying 
them into effect. They have not yet 
reported their success :” 


a 


Book of Sports. 


R. BRODIE in his ‘‘ History of 
4 the British Empire,’* having 
alluded to the Book of Sports, as it is 
called, gives the following account of 
it, Il. 377—380: 

“ The Christian church had, from 
the earliest times, set apart the first 
day of the week as sacred; but as it 
was a different day, so it was held to 
be a different institution, from the 
Jewish Sabbath ; and entitled to re- 
verence merely as an appointment of 
the church, (which was empowered 
by Heaven to make such regulations,) 
not as a direct obedience to the fourth 
commandment. Many of the refor- 
mers, however, regarded it in a dif- 
ferent light, and observed the Sabdath 
with all imaginable strictness. The 
Puritan clergy now carried the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath to the greatest 
height ; and devoted that day to 
preaching, and to extemporary or 
pulpit prayers after the litany. Their 
hearers frequently permitted the ser- 
vice to be over before they entered 
the church. The grand object of 
Laud and his party, however, being 
in @ manner to supersede preaching 
and lecturing, and, above all, the 
preaching of those who did not cheer- 
fully join him in his innovations, it 
was conceived to be necessary, to les- 
sen the reverence for the Lord’s-day, 
to inure the people to sports, that 
they be withdrawn from sermons, and 
0 impress upon the general mind 
that Sunday was exactly in the same 
situation with other holidays appoirt- 
ed by the church, and that to regard 
“mm any other light was an unpar- 

ble impiety. Laud seems to 








* Four vols. 8vo. 1822. 
VOL. xxI. 


have had more respect for holidays 
than for it. This, while it struck no 
less deeply against the interest than 
it affected the piety of the Puritan 
ministry, whose influence in the com- 
munity depended on very different 
principles from an attention to rites, 
meats and vestments, was particularly 
caleulated to gratify the ambition of 
the ruling party, since it implied a 
most extensive authority im the 
church—in other words, the prelates ; 
and, besides teaching the people how 
inadequate they were to form any 
judgment upon doctrinal points, ever 
reminded them of the authority 
which appointed the regular periods 
of worship, and prepared them for 
the reception of all the ideas con- 
nected with particular days. The 
Book of Sports had been published 
in the preceding reign; but there had 
been an express statute passed in the 
first of this reign against plays, 
sports, &c., on Sunday; yet a decla- 
ration enjoining them was now order- 
ed to be read by every minister, while 
extemporary prayers, nay, preaching 
too, were prohibited, The measure 
excited general consternation : as it 
was intended for a test of uniformity, 
so it was esteemed; and indeed was 
nothing short of demanding that the 
popular clergy should, besides doing 
violence to their consciences, be 
themselves the instruments of their 
own ruin in the public opinion. 
Many, though with much heart-burn- 
ing, complied; hundreds were, as we 
have said, silenced, suspended, de- 
prived, or oblived to leave the king- 
dom for a refusal. ‘Phe spirit with 
which many complied with it may be 
conceived from the remark of one, 
who, having real the declaration, 
said, ‘ Dearly beloved, you have now 
heard the commandments of God and 
man—obey which you please.’ An- 
other, having read it, preaehed upon 
the fourth commandment. Mr. Hume 
ascribes the Book of Sports to the 
king’s desire to infrse more cheerful- 
ness into his people ; but it -is very 
unfortunate that this elegant histo- 
rian had never thought it worth his 
while to study the subject. Charles 
was not so insane as to make men 
mad by an injudicious attempt to 
compel them to be merry—against 
the statute law too. Laud, after re- 
lating in his Diary an accident that 
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Viscount Mansfield met on Good- 
Friday in running at tilt, says, 
* Should not this day have other em- 
ployment?’ How he would have had 
the Sunday employed we have already 
shewn.” 


i 


Some Account of Education in South 
America; ina Letter just received 
Srom Joseph Lancaster. 


[Communicated by the Gentleman to 
whom it was addressed. ]} 


Franciscan Monastery, Caracas, 
29th of Sth Month, 1826. 
Resrecrep Frienp, 

YF RMIINKING that my kind friend 

who commenced his friendly aid 
in the earliest part of my career, who 
continued his friendship till I had dis- 
charged every duty, and nothing left 
but to depart and sigh over the ingra- 
titude of my native land, and who, I 
find, has not forgotten me since, 
will be glad to receive a letter from 
me under happier circumstances from 
this new world, I venture to send him 
these lines with my kindest remem- 
brances and my most grateful and 
affectionate respects. To this I must 
wld some other information. My 
journeys in North America were not 
like those in England. ‘The camse did 
not make much progress because I 
had no Bell to contend with. In En- 
gland you have had too much dell- 
metal; it is pity but you could cut off 
a fraction from some of your enor- 
mous church bells and send them to 
America; the power of friction might 
then give a polish, and a polish to 
some purpose. The North Ameri- 
cans know no aristocracy but wealth, 
and they worship ¢hat with a witness. 
Thou wilt readily believe me also, 
that with all the excellency which I 
have found among them, and cer- 
tainly some of the first characters in 
the world, nature’s own princes, are 
to be found in North America; yet 
it is natural the mass of the people 
should have as much selfishness as 
any other nation on earth. The 
greatest enemies of the Lancasterian 
system in America are the old school- 
masters, and I have often said there 
that I found the school-serpents more 
subtle than all the beasts of the field 
(except a fer in the British and Fo- 
reign School Society). But I must 
now leave North America for South. 









I had two years’ illness, and conse. 
quently, having no income but what 
was dependent upon my own indus. 
try in lecturing or keeping school, | 
naturally suffered greatly, perhaps as 
much as I did in England by the 
kindness of and the humanity 
of - I by no means charge 
this on the American nation. Bal- 
timore is a city full of narrow Roman 
Catholics, and equally narrow secta- 
rians ; it is a city full of alleys and 
narrow courts, and in them the peo- 
ple lock up their hearts, with a few 
exceptions, and in these alleys their 
souls live; they are a commixture of 
the refuse of all nations of the globe ; 
they look fair to the eye, but after all 
this enticement to the view, the man 
who establishes a school there might 
as well set up a school in a grave- 
yard, frequented only at particular 
times, and solitary at all others. Every 
good institution reared in Baltimore, 
unless kept alive by a British interest, 
is born only to die a rapid and un- 
natural death, and what the whim 
does not kill, the climate destroys ; 
as was my case. An Englishman 
complains of rain and shivers at the 
cold; but the climate of England is 
us heaven to earth compared with the 
extremes, summer’s heat and winter's 
cold, of North America. = 

I presume thou art by this time 
well acquainted with my plans and 
prospects here; yet I am only now 
forming out the nucleus of a great 
and extensive work which will leave 
the exertions of my past life at dis- 
tance. It has ever been my lot to go 
on the forlorn hope of humanity, and 
after J have opened the way, others 
who had been previously idle were 
found stepping to rob me of my re- 
ward and strip me of my honour. 
But duty calls; the cause of suffering 
humanity is still near and dear to my 
heart; the voice of the fatherless and 
the uninstructed plead; and I take 
my post on the vanguard for their 
help. Perhaps before this reaches 
thee I shall be personally completing 
my arrangements with Bolivar 1 
person for promoting the education 
of the youth of all South America, 
to which in outline I have already his 
highest and most decided approba- 
tion. He is expected from one fort- 
night to one month in Caracas. BF 
will not make a long stay here ; but 
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he is @ man to do a work or stroke, 
as well as see a noble object, at one 
view. We are not new acquaintances. 
I expect our meeting, after sixteen 
years, will be very interesting.—Hav- 
ing not heard of my friend so long, I 
write at a venture, yet I hope this 
will reach him, and that I shall have 
an answer, as I am about to publish 
an interesting report of progress soon, 
and hope to have the pleasure of 
sending him a copy. 

School is daily increasing; preju- 
dices are dying away ; I have a print- 
ing press and types, and an adopted 
family of twelve superior native youth 
who make me as happy as they can 
make a father. Some are printers 
and some are schoolmasters. I have 
a good library and a fine collection 
of philosophical instruments. I am 
about to lecture in Spanish, which 
will form a new era in my life, if not 
in the history of this country. The 
prospect is great, is boundless ; but 
this thou may be sure of, that Joseph 
Lancaster will stick to his great and 
glorious cause of education while 
flesh adheres to his bones and life 
remains in him. I shall be very glad 
to hear from an old friend: any 
school reports or books on education 
will be highly acceptable, and my 
friend, R. Ackerman, Esq., of the 
Strand, will with pleasure undertake 
to forward them. Letters, &c., may 
be directed to me, Franciscan Monas- 
try, Caracas, and if sent by West- 
India or Laguira packet, must be 
post-paid, or the packet will not 
bring them. I shall never forget — 
——— ; I have the picture of it, and 
of thy house, from some prints of 
Ackerman's ; and I shall never forget 
thy kindness, but the remembrance 
will be yet more pleasing by a letter 
to thy friend, 

JOSEPH LANCASTER. 
i : 

The Emotions manifested by the 
Apostles upon a Review of the Con- 
descension and Philanthropy of the 
Messiah, not in Harmony with one 
Species of the Unitarian Creed. 


“Who is he, Lord?” John ix. 36. 


Sir, 


AS scholars we may feel curious 
to learn how the God of Abra- 
ham and of Christ was dispossessed 
of his supremacy, but as readers of 


what are commonly called the gospels 
and of the apostolic writings, we can 
only smile or weep over the event. 
That when we address ‘ our Father, 
who is in heaven,” we address only 
a fraction of the Supreme Being, 
leaving out at the moment two other 
persons who are as much in every 
sense of the word God as himself, is 
“* verily and indeed” what our more 
lively neighbours might term a little 
trop fort even for any established re- 
ligion but the Roman Catholic. To 
the credit of the Protestant world in 
the nineteenth century, it would (and 
to its praise be it spoken) appear, that 
this vagary of an avowedly traditional 
church has at the present day not 
very many undoubting advocates out 
of its proper pale. On the Continent 
the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity has 
been, very generally, more tacitly or 
more avowedly abandoned: and even 
in our own country, there are, it is 
pretty obvious, thousands and tens of 
thousands amongst those who ‘“ to 
prevent diversity of opinion” have 
more patrio subscribed the Athanasian 
reverie of a Three-one God, who are 
as little enamoured of its grotesque 
phraseology and travesties of Scrip- 
ture, as any anti-creed and article 
fraternity. 

Well, then, say many of my less 
exoxy-loving Unitarian brethren, this 
hypothesis, or rather this pure fiction, 
having been despatched, consigned to 
30 enivenutieel oblivion, how irre- 
sistible and certain is the conclusion 
that the Christ was neither more nor 
other than a mere man, the son of 
Joseph and Mary, and that the sum 
and substance of our obligations to 
him is his having exemplified the 
doctrines he taught, especially that of 
a resurrection from the grave! Now 
I am not unwilling to be liberal in 
my concessions to this inference. 
Whether it were, indeed, the creed of 
the Idiotai, who held the monarchy 
in opposition to their quite aposta- 
tizing brethren, is a question on 
which I have more than my doubts. 
But that it is incomparably, indefi- 
nitely, infinitely, I had well nigh said, 
the more a priori probable hypothe- 
sis, (and as an argument this fact 
always seems to me one as strong in 
the eye of piety as of reason,) I grant 
at once. J am not reluctant to admit 
that it would appear to accord bet- 
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ter, than any modification of the 
mediatorial scheme, with the attri- 
butes of God as revealed in the ante- 
cedent dispensation of ‘* the law and 
the prophets.” Upon a review of 
the tenor of many of the discourses 
of our Saviour, and of several of the 
most memorable asseverations in them, 
I could sometimes be almost tempted 
to think, that if any other divinity 
were predicated of his original Son 
of God than is compatible with this 
conception of his nature, it must 
have been an after-thought. I do not 
deny that the attempt at any other 
solution of the term immediately 
involves the inquirer in inextricable 
difficulties. These, it will be owned, 
are not niggardly admissions. What, 
indeed, I shall perhaps be asked, can 
possibly remain after then? How 
surprised then must be my catechist 
when I reply, Only the whole, (and 
that in the opinion alike of Christians 
of every denomination,) only the 
whole of the controversy. The ques- 
tion still survives in all its foree, Was 
this rational and scriptural Christi- 
imity apostolical Christianity? And 
if upon this simple issue I record, in 
limine, my Own conviction in a pe- 
remptory negative, I shall do more 
justice to my candour than by a more 
sceptical statement. Start not, gentle 
reader; I am not going to debate in a 
single sheet arguments which have 
swelled into multitudinous volumes. 
‘To the discussion no human being 
could feel himself more utterly in- 
competent than myself. No! let 
learning dispose, as it may, of the 
confession that Jesus Christ is Lonp, 
and of all the kindred theology of a 
hundred texts. I meddle not with 
matters so much too high for me. 
Let it, and welcome for me, refine 
fact into metaphor, physical into mo- 
ral creation, undefinable and indefi- 
nite exertion of power into a fiat of 
yesterday. I adventure not upon 
speculations so little suited to my 
poor John-Trot talents. The solitary 
impression made on my ill-informed 
aml unlettered mind by a perusal of 
the apostolical epistles for which I 
would just now crave publicity is 
this: that if the doctrine named be 
indeed the doctrine of these writings, 
hyperbele-bombast may surely claim 
them as their ne plus ultra, their 
chef-d’auyre, The love of Christ 


which passeth knowledge—the leugth 
and breadth and depth and height 
({ know not what): his unspeakable 
riches—(language seems to be in 
throes at the instance of thought)— 
what are all these transports, with 
their correspondent expressions, awa- 
kened by the recollection of the 
kindness of a fellow-mortal man, who 
died a violent in preference to a na- 
tural death, and, with the assurance of 
a resurrection in less than three days, 
challenged a premature grave? [| 
cannot, malgré moi, so deem of these 
‘not mad” men, of these “ speak- 
ers,” beyond all mankind, of “ the 
words of truth and soberness.” It 
were at least as respectful and as 
plausible to suspect their understand- 
ings of misapprehension as their feel- 
ings and diction of extravagance. 
No, they spoke as they felt, and they 
felt, at least so I cannot but conclude, 
as men only could feel who recog- 
nized in the object of their wonder, 
almost more than of their love, a 
Being, in some sense or other of the 
word, superhuman. The mysterious 
ica Oef ever present to their minds, 
his xevwois might indeed well trans- 
cend the efforts of language in its 
yraise. To the believer of a paradox 
like this, his faith might well be 
termed life’s blood, * the very tenure 
of existence. With the name of such 
a Son of God, the page of the de- 
voutest and most consistent Unitarian 
that ever bowed in sole and undivided 
lutreia before the God and Father of 
all, would of course be quite instinct. 
It is likely to meet us at every turn, 
to startle us ever and anon by tts 
occasional or frequent juxta-positions 
and precedences : to be identified at 
one moment with that of +> — 
Being, and at another to be ives 

with all its borrowed, indeed, but 
proper, majesty. Am I now doing 
more than sketching the history of 
an awful and endeared name in the 
compositions of the apostles? Or is 
it, on the contrary, precisely to these 
that we should refer the catechumen 
for a triumphant comment on the 
text, disclaiming for this name the 
merely complimentary epithet ° 
“good,” negativing any thing cha- 
racteristic in the appellation or «is 
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® “I live by the faith of the Son of 
God.” 
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affirming its knowledge of events 
buried scarcely skin-deep in the 
womb of time! True; it is no lon- 
ger the “* meek and lowly” Jesus iti- 
nerating the streets of Jerusalem, 
but “ the risen Christ ascended up on 
high, having led captivity captive :” 
ne longer the Lamb of God led to 
the slaughter amid the taunts and 
execrations of a petty multitude in 
Palestine, but among myriads of 
saints and angels a innumerable 
hosannahs, seated ‘‘ hard by” the 
throne of God. ‘This is indeed a dis- 
crepancy in time and state which 
might be supposed to account in 
some degree for here and there a 
phenomenon in the language of in- 
spiration: but, let me ask the 
“ straitest of a sect,” do they reach, 
do they approximate a complete so- 
lution of that entire metamorphosis 
which a true glance from the eye of 
a stranger to our controversies must 
desery in what is predicated passin 
there of the great ordained prophet of 
Nazareth? I ask not how the glory 
of the man, and nothing else or more, 
on earth, tallies with his humiliation : 
but I do ask whether all this, realized 
as it may be presumed to be by the 
piercing eye of an apostle’s faith, will 
explain and account for the venera- 
tion, the wonder and the love which 
he seems to have felt? Seems, do 
I say? Which beyond all question, if 
words have any meaning, he did feel 
from head to foot, at every retrospec- 
tion of the sacrifice made by this vic- 
tim at once and conqueror of the 
grave, in his pilgrimage upon our 
lobe, and in the shedding of his 
lood. It is not for me to measure 
another’s apprehensions on any sub- 
t by my own; nor do I know well 

w to transfuse the spirit of my own 
expressions and feelings into the 
heart of another man. But only 
compare now: the writings of some 
eminent saint of the pure Humani- 
tanian school with those of Paul. Is 
it not the rayless glare of a winter's 
morning sun beside the glowing glo- 
nes of a summer’s western sky? Is 
it not the casual and colloquial men- 
tion of the benefits derived from this 
heavenly luminary, contrasted with 
fervent and constant adoration of 
some Oriental devotee? Interroga- 
tories are, I am well aware, not argu- 
ments; but to mapy an ingenuous 
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mind an appeal may be often well 
nigh as conclusive as a demonstration. 
Whence then all this toto elo dif- 
ference between the apostles and 
some of those who sit at their feet? 
No explanation can, I think, be given 
of it, than, that they thought also toto 
ceelo differently of the person of their 
common Master. The enthusiasm of 
the one is now as much in character 
as the complacency of the other. In 
the one case, the love of Christ is 
something tangible, definite, easily 
explicable ; in the other, something 
inaccessible, unfathomable, unintelli- 
gible, ineffable. Here, all is staid, 
proportioned, equidistant; there, a 
leading association has taken entire 
possession, lords it over the mind, 
can never be out of season or out of 
place, “‘ constrains” every thing to 
itself; at one moment prompts a long 
irrelevant digression, at another cross- 
es it and immediately becomes its 
theme ; surprises us by extraordinary 
collocations, interrupts us with long 
parentheses—is, in short, the alpha 
and omega of the writer's thought, 
and is ever breaking out, luxuriating, 
and almost playing pranks, as it were, 
with his language. Who is there that 
does not instantly recognize this prin- 
cipium and exitus in St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles? What is their theme, which, 
only in subordination to that of the 
love of God, well nigh alternates with 
it, scarcely at times preserving its 
“distance due’? But one answer 
can be given by any one who has ever 
read them. Whence then, again I 
ask, this only not leading, this pre- 
dominant, this, I had almost said, 
monopolizing idea? Be the affirima- 
tive what it may, it cannot, cannot 
be .... But, after the example of 
a great and good man, I check myself, 
and my page warns me that it is high 
time to bring these already too long- 
protracted observations to a close. 
That they will be welcome to the 
generality of your readers, even as 
matter of amicable controversy, is 
more than I am authorized to hope : 
that they will be received in the spirit 
of charity, I feel myself no less war- 
ranted than entitled to expect. They 
will not have the slightest effect on 
the faith of a confirmed Rationalist : 
but should they only increase his 
good-will and indulgence towards no 
iuconsiderable number, within and 
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without the pale of the Established 
Church, of our denomination (for I 
consider every fellow-christian as an 
Anti-trinitarian who recognizes ex- 
anime the God and Father as the 
God above all) who are any thing 
rather than scandalized at the fre- 
quent aspiration of the heart to the 
Son, who have no trust to God-ward 
but in and through him, and had 
rather (petimus veniam) worship 
even in the temples of orthodoxy 
itself than in any other where the 
Saviour, the advocate, the interces- 
sor, did not run through and inspire 
the whole of the Liturgy or extempo- 
raneous prayer,—my purpose in in- 
truding them will be answered, and I 
shall stand excused to my own mind 
at least for having run the hazard of 
giving offence, when I would far more 
willingly do every thing, but compro- 
mise my convictions, for the purpose 
of seneiiaiing approbation, For my- 
self, in spite of the obloquy that may 
attach to it with the less sceptical, I 
blush not at the name of non-descript. 
Illi in me saviant, who can tell me 
the Christian sect to which John or 
Paul belonged? The generic name 
viven first at Antioch to the contem- 
poraries is quite enough for the more 
moderate ambition of your corre- 
spondent, 
J. T. CLARKE, 
—= 

Sir, 
AS Mr. Gilchrist, in the Reposi- 

& tory for September [p. 513], 
invites a discussion on baptism, say- 
ing, ** Will the candid Editor, or any 
of those who consider baptism as 
having no =~ among professing 
Christians, favour me with some ex- 
planation and developement of the 
principle on which they consider bap- 
tism to have no place?” TI will, with 
your permission, endeavour so to do, 
and hope that in the doing of it Mr. 
Gilchrist will not overpower me with 
dogmatism, notwithstanding his as- 
sertions in his discourse, that the 
doubt and denial of baptism being 
a Christian ordinance “did not ori. 
ginate with plain, common -sense 
Christians, but with a few Quaker 
fanatics (the Shakers of that day) on 
the one extreme, and with a few 
scholastic theologians on the other,” 
“not remarkable for strong sense, 
sound reasoning, or clear and com. 


prehensive views.” And though he 
has ‘‘ been willing to pursue the ex. 
haustive mode to the utmost with the 
subject; that a question which is new, 
might be settled once for all, before it 
shall have become inveterate by dura- 
tion ; and before the unsound opinion 
shall have become the badge of fae- 
tion in the kingdom of Christ, (for 
there is no anti-baptist denomination 
yet,) or the war-hoop of a powerful 
party”—I say, I hope that, notwith- 
standing this strong, I might say this 
priestly or even papal language, Mr. 
Gilchrist will have suflicient mode- 
ration, love and good sense to meet 
iny weak arguments with his strong 
ones, and not endeavour to over- 
power them with unsupported and 
haughty assertions. 

Prior to entering on my views of 
baptism, I will by concession remove 
some of those parts of the argument 
in which we both agree. 1. I allow 
that John did baptize by immersion, 
2. That under his authority his dis- 
ciples did immerse. 3, That when 
Jesus had been pointed out Ve John 
as he who was the promised Messiah, 
that then the disciples of Jesus did 
immerse a greater number than the 
disciples of John, 4, That after the 
ascension of Jesus his apostles con- 
tinued to immerse as they had done 
before the crucifixion of their Mas- 
ter, All these things I allow, and 
whilst I allow them, I say that 
the apostles did no more than what 
Jesus had appointed them to do; and 
yet, that though he appointed them 
to baptize, baptism or immersion 3s 
not an ordinance of Christianity. 

But Mr. Gilchrist asks for the 
principle on which this assertion 1s 
founded. The principle is this: that 
from the heraldizing of John to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Judaism 
continued to exist. But when the 
Jewish national polity was destroyed, 
then, and not till then, was the king- 
dom of God or Christianity ¢st- 
blished. 

Permit me to explain and by ev 
dence establish this principle. 

1. Neither John nor Jesus proclaim- 
ed that the kingdom of heaven was 
come, but that it was at hand, Net 
ther do the apostles, after the meres 
sion of Jesus, speak of the Jewish 
dispensation as passed away, but * 
realy to pass away ; and thougs 
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Paul blames Peter for Judaizing out 
of Palestine, he not only circumcised 
Timothy, as being born of a Jewish 
mother, but performed his vows in 
the temple, and acted as other Jews 
did, a conduct more unjustifiable than 
was the duplicity of Peter upon any 
other ground than that, whilst the 
Jewish temple and polity continued, 
he and every Jew was bound in Pa- 
lestine to observe the Mosaic ritual. 
And if the Mosaic ritual was to be 
observed during the continuance of 
ithe temple and its service, the bap- 
tism of John by immersion was of 
course to be continued, because it 
was the appointed ordinance by which 
the man who was convinced by the 
heraldizing of John or Jesus, or their 
disciples, gave notice publicly of their 
change of sentiment and their union 
with those who left the Jewish church 
to become members of the new dispen- 
sation, i. e. in Jewish phraseology, of 
their being born again. 

2. That this was the case is farther 
evident from the command Jesus 
gave to his eleven disciples to bap- 
lize, for he gives the command in 
connexion with the reception of the 
Holy Spirit and the continuance of 
the Jewish age. 

The command was given to the 
eleven disciples on/y to baptize, and 
the others baptized as well as they ; 
yet it does not appear that any re- 
ceived the gifts of the Spirit but such 
on Whom they laid their hands ; and 
those who were baptized, their bap- 
lism was considered as imperfect and 
incomplete unless they had received 
the gifts of the Spirit, for this was 
the Divine seal or testimony to their 
sincerity. 

My deductions from this are three : 

!. That seeing the ordinance of im- 
luersion was appointed as a testimony 
to the Israelitish nation, who has a 
right to extend the ordinance beyond 
the period appointed by its institutor, 
the political existence of the Jewish 
bation ? 

~. Jesus gave the command con- 
nected with a promise to be received 
on obedience to it, the baptism of 
the Spirit: does it not naturally and 
hecessarily follow, that unless a new 


command is given for the extension — 


*f the time, and wholly independent 
of the promise, that when the period 
*pites for which the command was 





given and the promised gift ceases to 
be communicated, that of course the 
ordinance which was to precede the 
gift ceases also? 

3. That this command to baptize 
was given by Jesus to the eleven apos- 
tles only ; and the history of the Acts 
and the writings of Paul shew that 
though others did baptize yet the 
apostles themselves always completed 
the act by laying on of hands, and 
conferring the gifts of the Spirit. 
Who then is the man that has a right 
to take upon him to perform an office 
belonging solely to the apostles? 
And of what avail can a ceremony be, 
when it carries not with it the seal 
of the Divine approbation to the sin- 
cerity of the person or to God’s ap- 
proving of the deed ? 

To confirm this view of the subject 
of baptism by immersion, that it ne- 
ver was intended by the institutor of 
it to be more than an initiatory in- 
troduction to Christianity, during the 
continuance of the Mosaic economy 
and Jewish polity, I observe, 

1, That it is invariably spoken of 
in connexion with the gifts of the 
Spirit, and that our Lord notices to 
Nicodemus, unless he be/born of the 
water and the Spirit a man cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God, to 
receive both of which baptisms has 
been impossible since the destruction 
of Jerusalem; the apostles alone 
conferring the latter, and they, per- 
haps John excepted, dying before that 
period, aud there is no evidence of 
his baptizing after that era. 

2. Every apostolic allusion to bap- 
tism proves the ordinance to be tem- 
porary. 

3. That Paul the Apostle of the 
Gentiles expressly declares, that he 
was not sent to immerse, and those 
few who were immersed by him were 
most probably not Gentiles but Jews. 

4, There is no direct evidence that 
any Gentiles but Cornelias were im- 
mersed, and his immersion might be 
from the misplaced zeal of Peter, or 
from his having embraced Judaism, 
or from his being in Judea. 

5. The multitudes converted and 
immersed by Peter appear to have 
been all Jews, as the prejadices of 
the apostles at that time would not 
have admitted Gentiles into the 


chureh. . 
6, The apostolie injuuctious were 
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the rule of Gentile action in Chris- 
tianity, and they do not even notice 
baptism. 

7. Gentile children were not sanc- 
tified by baptism, but by being born 
of a Christian parent, either father or 
mother. 

I have purposely but touched upon 
the general evidence to be deduced 
from the New Testament against the 
continuation of baptism as an ordi- 
nance. It will be quite time to de- 
fend these propositions when they are 
disputed: at present I cannot but feel 
them to be so self-evident that I shall 
be astonished at Mr. Gilchrist not 
allowing them. Whether he allows 
or not, the conclusions which I draw 
from them are, 

That seeing John the Baptist and 
Jesus our Legislator invariably con- 
nect the immersion in water with the 
immersion by the Spirit, and that as 
Jesus gave the command with the 
promise of conferring this gift, there- 
fore the ordinance is incomplete with- 
out the gift; the ordinance when 
existing being — solely as a 
testimony to the Jew, that his bro- 
ther Jew had renounced Judaism for 
Christianity. God having therefore 
withheld the gifts of the Spirit, has, 
by so doing, demonstrated to the 
Christian that, the end for which the 
institution was given being completed, 
there is no longer now any occasion 
for the ordinance. 

As Mr. Gilchrist cannot put me 
down among the scholastic theologians, 
perhaps he may take me for a fanatic: 
but, be this as it may, I will be con- 
tent if he gives me Scripture evidence 
to support his opinion and invalidate 
mine, But if he cannot do this, as 
I believe him to be an upright, honest 
man, I shall not despair at seeing him 
embrace the fanatical faith which he 
now reprobates. 

T. A. T. 
—— 
Brighton, 

SiR, Oct. &, 1826. 
yh ipcens is nothing in Mr. Gil- 

christ’s reply (p. 513) to my paper 
against the VPerpetuity of Baptism, 
which either requires or deserves a 
rejoinder; vet I am very desirous to 
give the public a fall but concise 
view of my arguments. I therefore 
draw them up here to a point, and 
send them to the Monthly Repository, 





with a few remarks on Mr. Gilchrist’s 
attempt to set them aside. 

First. John assured the people 
who came to his baptism that he was 
not the Messiah, because he baptized 
with water; while the Messiah him- 
self who was coming after him, would 
baptize with more refined and effica- 
cious elements—holy wind and fire. 
Sce Matt. iii. 11. 

Seconpty. The Jews expected 
that when the Messiah promised to 
their forefathers should come, he was 
to introduce as the test of his claims 
a species of baptism which should 
wash all diseases from the bodies and 
all impurities from the minds of his 
followers. As the wisdom of Heaven 
thought fit to prepare the Jews for 
the arrival of their expected Christ 
by the divine mission of his fore- 
runner, the same divine wisdom fur- 
ther thought proper to authorize this 
forerunner to signalize the advent 
of his principal by an external bap- 
tism, subordinate to and symbolical of 
that diviner baptism which the Messiah 
himself was to administer. As then 
Christ superseded his herald, so his 
baptism, by nobler elements, super- 
seded the office of John, which was 
baptism by water. This is the drift 
of John’s statement: and our Lord’s 
own words are more explicit: “ Suffer 
me now: for thus it behoves me to 
fulfil all righteousness—all righteous 
institutions.” ‘To fulfil a nite or or- 
dinance which pointed to the Mes- 
siah, was to answer the purpose of it 
by complying with it, and then sub- 
stituting the reality for the shadow. 
Thus Jesus fulfilled the law, having 
carried its ceremonies, its types or 
symbols to their consummation, and 
then set them aside for ever. ; 

Tuirpty. As our Lord thus wi- 
tually superseded baptism by water, 
it would have been improper in htm 
to practise it. Accordingly we are 
tok on the express authority of an 
evangelist, that Jesus himself did not 
baptize, though, for reasons it is not 
difficult to discover, he tolerated the 
oceasional practice of it by his dis- 
ciples. Thus we see that Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, as ordinances 
of Christianity, stand upon different 
foundations; Christ himself did “4 
practise the one, but personally mss 
tuted the other. . 
Fourtuny. The very solemn Pp} 
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sage which at first sight appears to 
sanction baptism by water, completely 
and unequivocally excludes it from 
being a Christian institution. ‘“ Go, 
make disciples of all nations, bap- 
tizing them info the name of the 
Father, of his Son, and of his Holy 
Spirit.” IT take the word “ baptize” 
in its true sense of “ plunging.” 
Observe, then, our Saviour does not 
say, ‘‘ Go, make disciples of all na- 
tions, plunging them into water, in 
the name of the Father, of his Son, 
and of his Holy Spirit,” but simply, 
“ plunging them into the name of the 
Father, of his Son, and of his Holy 
Spirit.’ Which is to this effect: 
“Go, convert the nations of the world, 
and plunge them, not like John the 
Baptist, in the gross element of water, 
but into a far nobler, more refined 
and beneficial element—the know- 
ledge of one God, and that under the 
endearing character of a Father, to 
the destruction of all superstition and 
idolatry—the knowledge of his Son, 
as the messenger of his love to bring 
life and immortality to light—the 
knowledge of his Holy Spirit, pro- 
(ducing in you, and in the persons con- 
verted by you, the fruits of righteous- 
ness, and enabling you to work mi- 
racles in attestation of the great truths 
you reveal and proclaim to the world.” 
In other words, “‘ Go not to baptize 
in water the nations of the earth, but 
to reform them by preaching the gos- 
pel to them.” 

Now this interpretation receives 
confirmation, if it need any, from two 
vouchers who could not have been 
mistaken, I mean John the Baptist 
and the Apostle Paul. For with re- 
gard to the first of these it is an exact 
fulfilment of his own testimony: ‘‘ He 
that sent me to baptize with water, 
the same said unto me, Upon whom 
thou shalt see the Spirit descending 
and remaining upon him, the same is 
he which baptizeth with the Holy 
Spirit.’ John i. 33, With. respect 
to the apostle of the Gentiles, it is 
hot to be supposed for a moment 
that our Lord gave him a commission 
different from that which he had al- 
teady given his other apostles. On 
the contrary, it is morally certain that 
the commission which he gave both 
parties was precisely the same. Let 
it be granted, then, that Jesus thus 
commanded the Apostle Paul: “ Go, 
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and make disciples of all nations, 
plunging them into the name of the 
Father, of his Son, and of his Holy 
Spirit.” How was the apostle to 
understand this command? Did he 
understand it as enjoining the obliga. 
tion of water baptism, or as setting it 
aside altogether and enjoining the 
initiation of the Gentiles in the prin- 
ciples of the gospel? The apostle 
himself answers the question: ‘* He 
sent me‘not to baptize, but to preach 
the gospel.” Can any language, any 
comment, be more unequivocal and 
decisive ? 

I shall now subjoin a few remarks 
on the mode in which Mr. Gilchrist 
thought fit to animadvert on these 
arguments. “In Dr. Jones’s com- 
munication I expected to find,” says 
he, “a fourth theory of anti-bap- 
tism, Wholly new and unheard of : 
whereas the hypothesis of Dr. J., if 
I do not very much mistake, is essen- 
tilly the same as that of Robert 
Barclay . . . In him there is a plain- 
ness of speech, a matter-of-fact and 
logical appearance, and withal a con- 
sistency about his affirmations admi- 
rably fitted to convince the judgment. 
If Robert Barclay fail, can Dr. J. 
Jones hope to succeed?” The pur- 

ort of this representation is the fol- 
owing: ‘* Dr. Jones’s arguments are 
not new; they have been urged by a 
far abler and more convmeing writer, 
and they have failed. They cannot 
therefore succeed when retailed on 
the second hand ; and the loss of no- 
velty and force imparted to them by a 
superior mind, renders even an at- 
tempt to refute them unnecessary.” 
On this I have only one word to say. 
If any of my readers will compare my 
arguments with #hose of Barclay, he 
will find Mr. Gilchrist’s assumption 
to be a total misrepresentation, and 
that as a convenient and plausible 
shift for declining to refute what he 
was not competent to do. If a cen- 
tury ago these arguments had been 
brought to light and made public 
with all the foree, brevity and sim- 
plicity which I have given them 
above, an enlightened Christian could 
at this time of day hardly be found, 
who considered the childish practice 
of plunging in water as an ordinance 
of the Christian religion. They are, 
however, at length made known, and 
the knowledge of them must gradually 
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prevail ; and as they are founded on 
the authority of Paul, of Christ, and 
his evangelists, they will prove the 
curfew of baptism, tolling the knell 
of its departure for ever. 

Ou my paraphrase on the command 
of Jesus as stated in my fourth argu- 
ment, Mr. Gilchrist has these words : 
‘It was not my intention, when I 
sat down and took up my pen, to 
meddle with such a sublime passage, 
and now that I have yielded to the 
temptation of quoting it, I had better 
perhaps acknowledge my dulness by 
confessing frankly that I know not 
what to make of it. If the organ of 
imaginativeness be not remarkably 
prominent in the author, the organ of 
perceptiveness must be remarkably 
defective in me; for L was never more 
puzzled with any abstrusity of Em- 
manuel Swedenborg or Jacob Beh- 
men than on the present occasion : 
us to the anti-baptist doctrine of Ro- 
bert Barelay, albeit somewhat conjec- 
tural, mystical and remote from vulgar 
apprehension, it is light reading—per- 
ception made easy when compared to 
that of Dr. J. Jones.” 

The taunts which Mr. Gilchrist 
here so unsparingly heaps upon me, 
fall upon our Lord, though I am 
far from thinking that he would ad. 
vertently speak with disparagement 
and disrespectful sneers of our di- 
vine Master. For the subject of dis- 
pute is pot a question to be mooted, 
but a matter of /uct to be ascertained 
by inspection. Does Jesus then com- 
mand his apostles to plunge the per- 
sons converted by them in eater ? 
He does not. Does he command to 
plunge them in any thing else? Yes, 
he commands the apostles to plunge 
their converts into the name of the 
Father, his Son, and his Holy Spirit. 
Then he considered the name or 
knowledge of the Father, &c., as a 
metaphorical element, bearing some 
analogy to the literal element of wa- 
ter, to which he alludes in the use of 
the word BamrrZ%ovres: and his mean- 
ing can be no other than this: “ Go, 
make disciples of all nations, plung- 
ing them, not, like John, in the gross 
element of water, but in a far more 
efficacious and diviner element, the 
principles of the gospel.” 

Here Mr, Gilchrist is the dupe of 
his own carly prejudices : he had ever 
associated baptisin with reer, and 
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whenever he sees that word applied, 
he infers that it must mean real water. 
Yet he might have read in the New 
Testament passages which cannot fail 
to rectify his mistake: for there we 
read of baptizing with wind, of bap. 
tizing with fire, of baptizing with the 
Holy Spirit, and with death. The word, 
indeed, is so often catachrestically 
used, that its literal, appropriate sense 
is lost in its various metaphorical sig- 
nifications. Some of these figures, it 
must be confessed, are bold and hard- 
ly analogical ; but that of being bap. 
tized or plunged in the knowledge of 
the gospel, is so simple, so natural 
and obvious, that no man, who is not 
blind to his own reputation, would 
call the propriety of it in question, 
much less brand it with the sareas- 
tical terms which Mr. Gilchrist uses 
on this occasion. From this passage 
we discover that Mr. Gilchrist has 
yet to learn, that when a writer ap- 
plies extravagant and contemptuous 
epithets to his adversary, they re- 
bound, if not justly applied, with 
double force upon himself. 

His attempt to frustrate my com- 
munication by representing me as @ 
lover of paradox, as imaginative and 
mystical beyond even Swedenborg and 
Behmen, neither surprises nor offends 
me. The artifice is not new: from 
the commencement of my literary 
career till now I have felt its effects. 
A spirit of opposition, if not founded 
in malignity, envy and jealousy, at 
least not consistent with candour, has 
ever been industrious, in private and 
in public, behind my back and to my 
face, as representing me as fanci/u/, 
and as a man of airy speculation 
without the ballast of, solid judg- 
ment. This representation is one 0 
the causes which rendered my works, 
though long before the public, 4s 
hardly known to any except to an 
ungenerous few, who used them not 
to make them better known, not to 
quote or recommend them, but only 
to pilfer them, and, like the jackdaw 
in the fable, to plume themselves, 
whenever it answered their purpose, 
with what belongs to another. ‘Nes 
lect, disparagement and sneers at the 
want of solid parts, under the courte- 
ous epithets of imaginative or mgr 
nious, are but a poor recompence for 
honest industry, for zeal to pursue 
truth, without the sanction 0 great 
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nemes, and to introduce systems less 
popular indeed, but more conducive 
to the improvement and melioration 
of society. Yet such is the state of 
things, that this is the only recom- 
pence which men who have the 
courage and perseverance to act on 
these principles can at present rea- 
sonably expect. But this, however 
it may disappoint or mortify, should 
not discourage them. The period 
will come, though distant, when, if 
they have been successful in the cause 
of truth and virtue, full justice will 
be done them. With the progress of 
time towards that period, the march 
of knowledge will keep an even pace. 
Truth alone is immortal, while error, 
whether founded on power or on pre- 
judice, is as perishable as the men 
who entertain it. Personal prejudices 
or animositics will become extinct, 
and party names forgotten, with the 
revolution of years. Biblical criticism 
will become more general, more in- 
structive and systematic; the philoso- 
phy of language better understood ; 
undue submission to learned autho- 
rities will give way to evidence and 
sound reasoning ; the institutions of 
society, deriving their origin from 
the dark ages, will receive successive 
shocks from public discussion ; and, 
gradually opening their dark and 
dreary interior to the light of reason, 
moulder by slow degrees or suddenly 
tumble by their own weight. When 
this happy period arrives, those opi- 
hions in theology or literature that 
are important and useful, if found to 
rest on the pedestal of ancient facts, 
and to be sanctioned by the great law 
which regulates the human mind, will 
rescue those who in times past main- 
tained them, from neglect or igno- 
miny, and confer immortality on 
their names; while the reputed wise 
and learned who direct the public 
taste, but who, from interested mo- 
tive, employ their talents to prop 
established errors—while the indo- 
lent, the conceited, the blind tool of 
prejudice, and the obsequious slave 
of power, who have no other way to 
raise themselves but by depressing 
others differing from them, will be 
forgotten, or if, in consequence of 
the art of printing, they still survive, 
they survive like skeletons preserved 
in the cabinets of the curious, or like 
mummies which the art of embalm- 


ing the dead keeps from putrefaction, 
and perpetuates in their ghastly figures 
only the triumphs of death. 

Mr. Gilehrist in a postseript  in- 
forms us, that he has more conti- 
dence in baptism than in many sub- 
jects of grave importance. Those 
who know his sanguine temper will 
not doubt but that he is sufficient! 
confident in what he may chance to 
believe. But the public have to do 
not with his confidence, but with the 
grounds of it: and it may not be 
amiss just to hint, that confidence 
misplaced is credulity; and that an 
overweening zcal for a frivolous ex- 
ternal ceremony, always argues nar- 
row views, and is too commonly the 
mere offspring of ignorance oe sus 
perstition. 

But on what does Mr. Gilchrist 
rest his confidence? He answers, in 
the Preface to his Lecture, ‘On 
Christ’s authority, and the majesty 
of the Christian dispensation.” The 
authority of Christ, we have prett 
clearly seen, is against him, With 
regard to the second ground, I cordi- 
ally embrace the Christian dispensa- 
tion as truly majestic and worthy of 
all aeceptation ; but its majesty con- 
sists solely in the grand and elevated 
views which it unfolds respecting the 
attributes, the government of God, 
and the final destination of man; and 
moreover, in the purity of virtuc, the 
simplicity of character which it pro- 
duces in its genuine votaries, But 
what has majesty like this to do with 
the puerile practice of plunging a 
person over head in water, and then 
perhaps giving him a spoon-full of 
brandy against cold or the ague? 
Persons who do not know Mr, Gil- 
christ might suspect, that in his zeal 
for baptism he is a disguised enemy 
of the gospel, wishing to degrade its 
native dignity by patching upon it the 
worn-out rags of Judaism as part of 
the bright ethereal robe in which she 
descended arrayed from heaven. 

With regard to capediency, it seems 
the forlorn hope, as the only use to 
which it can now be applied, is to 
distinguish the Deists from the Uni- 
tarian church. What will the inde- 

endent Baptists say of such use? 
‘hey will deem it a gross prostitu- 
tion to apply a Christian ordinance 
for the separating two parties whom 
they are studious to represent as 
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common enemies of Christianity. But 
is it not rather singular that, after 
nearly éwo thousand years’ experience, 
no better reason for its perpetuity can 
be pointed out? Yet it is a good ar- 


“yument considered as ergumentum ad 


hominem, for Mr. Gilchrist seems to 
regard it as a relic of the ark, trans- 
mitted thence to the school of John, 
and preserved, after the Christian 
dispensation, as an Aeirloow in the 
faithful family of the Baptists, and 
now solemnly bequeathed to Mr. 
Noah Jones, doubtless on account of 
the holy patriarch whose name he 
has the good fortune to bear. Mr. 
Jones, it is hoped, will not be so un- 
yrateful as to refuse the boon, though 
there be reason, from his late contro- 
versy in the Repository, which he 
maintained so well, and for which 
every lover of the gospel feels ob- 
liged to him, to believe that he is not 
a young bird to be caught by chaff. 
The public use of baptism, to dis- 
tinguish between Unbelievers and 
those who believe in the gospel, is 
still more singular from a writer who, 
in his lecture, intimates, that usually 
it is too ostentatiously administered 
aml ought to be more private. There 
is another ground which is indeed 
omitted, and the omission of which I 
ascribe to Mr, Gilchrist’s modesty 
and difidence ; for this reason I will 
take the liberty to propose it by way 
of question, and if he will adopt it, 
instead of opposing, I will support 
him in my future communications on 
this subject. When the water of bap- 
tism is now blessed by the minister, 
may it not become impregnated by 
some divine quality with which the 
penitence of the initiated on this oc- 
casion may be disposed to combine 
by some mysterious law of chemical 
ailinities? Pythagoras informs us, 
that truth lies in the bottom of the 
well: why may not a virtue of this 
kind lie at the bottom of the con- 
secrated water? The circumstance of 
its being stagnant or impure, or of 
the cistern being noisome, affords no 
presuinption against the probability 
of some such divine infusion: for it 
is supported by the broadest analo- 
gies of nature. Pearls lie buried in 
the mud of the ocean. The richest 
ore is embosomed and ingulfed in 
immense masses of yross earth which 
conceal aud debase it. The most 


salubrions plants spring on wild and 
shaggy heaths, and amidst inaccessi- 
ble precipices ; and it is a frequent 
theme with the Eastern bards, that 
the rose flourishes best in the midst 
of thorns. Why then may not some 
Christian grace, some celestial charm, 
calculated to purify the soul and raise 
it from earth to heaven, blend with 
the weeds, the newts and the toads at 
the bottom of the baptismal pool, 
which the pious convert, on being 
plunged, may discover and swallow? 
If Mr. Gilchrist place the perpetuity 
of baptism on these analogies, I should 
be ungrateful to appear any longer 
among anti-baptist writers; for I love 
analogy. She is the handmaid that 
attends me in all my inquiries—the 
Ariadne, whose thread guides me in 
the labyrinth of error, whose fibres, 
spreading through the boundless con- 
stitution of nature, the frame of the 
human mind, and the various compo- 
sitions of mimic art, serve as con- 
ductors to my thoughts, and cause 
them occasionally to sparkle with the 
electric fluid of truth. When, how- 
ever, I consider that this ground is 
slippery, and that Mr. Gilchrist is not 
one of those who can make the worse 
appear the better reason, I recom- 
mend him, on second thought, to give 
up the question. The practice of 
baptizing by water, we are assured 
both by the example and_ precept 
of Christ, is foreign to Christianity, 
and therefore must, sooner or later, 
like water itself, glide away or evapo- 
rate from the Christian church ; and 
the more he and such writers meddle 
with it, the more turbid and offensive 
must be the sediment which it will 
leave by their attempts to confine I. 
The time is not distant when even the 
very name will be known only as @ 
blot in the pages of ecclesiastical his- 


ea 5 J. JONES. 
—=_e ‘ 
Sir, October 11, 1826. 


N the Lectures lately published by 

the General Baptists, Mr. Gil- 
christ, p. 159, charges with inconsis- 
tency those who reject one insult 
tion of Christ, but receive another. 
He throws down the gauntlet and 
says, “I will undertake, if the oppe- 
nents require it, to make out oo 
strong a case for the non-perpetun'y 
of the Lord’s Supper, as ever the: 
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have yet made out for the non-per- 
petuity of Baptism.” As an opponent 
of baptism, I take the liberty to re- 
quire this; and I do this because, 
“with perfect decency, I conceive 
that I may set at nought baptism as 
unnecessary while I prefess reverence 
for the Lord’s Supper.” This Mr. 
G. seems to think impossible. He 
says, “‘ Both these institutions stand 
or fall together, both rest on the 
same foundation, they have both the 
sanction of the same authority.” 
Notwithstanding this assertion of the 
positive Lecturer, I come to the con- 
clusion at which I have arrived, sim- 
ply because I do not find in Scrip- 
TURE a single instance of baptism 
being enjoined on any but converts ; 
while I observe that the Apostle Paul 
enjoined the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper on the members of the Co- 
rinthian church, as a part of their 
regular religious worship. 

Now this conclusion come to, as 
Mr. Gilchrist will have the goodness 
to observe, from reading simply the 
New Testament. And I mention this 
more particularly, because, p. 165, 
Mr. G. asks, ‘‘ What would be your 
own conclusion respecting the rite in 
question, if you had nothing to judge 
by or reason from but the New Tes- 
tament? Did you ever doubt, did 
you ever suspect or suppose that the 
perpetuity of baptism could be 
brought into doubt by a believer in 
divine revelation, before you found 
it was actually doubted or denied by 
persons around you?” In answer to 
this question, I say, Yes, I did. 1 
(lid come to the opinion that baptism 
is @ rite only binding on converts, 
from the perusal of the New Testa- 
ment, in opposition to parental au- 
thority and bias: nor have I been at 
all staggered in this my sentiment by 
any thing I have seen written by 
Baptists or Pedobaptists, neither of 
whoin appear to me to have a single 
passage of Scripture in their favour, 
(to the whole extent of their respec- 
tive creeds,) and who gather all their 
weapons for their contests from the 
acts and monuments of the Fathers. 

It is a curious fact also that Mr. 
Gilchrist, who seems to think that no 
one, with simply the New Testament 
im his hands, could doubt the perpe- 
‘wty of baptisw, has himself nv¢ 


brought forward one single passage 
therefrom in favour of its perpe- 
tuity. He has treated with some 
degree of irony or contempt, Em- 
lyn, Wakefield, Frend, Dyer and 
others ; but with all his confidence, 
he does not appeal to Scripture. He 
has indeed taken a passage from 
Matthew as a text to his discourse, 
but that text appears to be rather 
more against the perpetuity of bap- 
tism than for it. Our Lord in connex- 
ion with this injunction, says, ‘* Lo! 
Tam with you (my apostles) to the 
end of the world.” Now the word 
translated ‘* world,’ Mr. G. well 
knows, ought rather, in the opinion 
of many able commentators, to be 
rendered “age.” Mr. Chapman and 
his Baptist brethren contend strenu- 
ously that immersion is the leading 
sense of baptizo, and that hence im- 
mersion is the mode by which the 
rite should be administered. By the 
same rule, then, should the end of 
the ace be substituted for the end 
of the world ; and if from this phraseo- 
logy we are to imagine that our Lord 
had in view a period short of the end 
of our mundane system, to that pe- 
riod, whatever it may be, the conti- 
nuance of baptism seems to be con- 
fined. 

From the words of Mark, that 
“certain signs should follow those 
who believe,” some imagine that 
baptism was confined to the apostolic 
age. Mr. Gilchrist says, that, if 
there be any thing in this remark, 
we should rather say that /uith was 
not to be perpetual. But is not this 
trifling with the subject for want of 
argument? The perpetuity of faith 
rests upon the force with which cer- 
tain positions strike the mind in every 
age ; but whether or not an act is to 
be performed in every age, is a ques- 
tion determinable by very different 
reasoning. Mr. G. further says, p. 
161, “* The command of Jesus is, 
‘Go ye and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them.’ And what is thus ex- 
press in the imperative, is equally 
express in the declarative form, for 
the words of our Lord are, * He that 
believeth and is baptized.’ Teaching 
and baptizing are conjunct in the 
authoritative command, and believing 
and being baptized are conjunct in 
the authoritative declaration of the 
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Christian Lawgiver. If then every 
person shoukd submit to be taught 
Christian truth, every one who does 
so submit, ought to submit also to 
be baptized.” Thus far Mr. G. But 
does not this reasoning lead to the 
conclusion, that baptism should form 
a part of our constant worship, if 
teaching and baptizing be conjunct? 
Mr. G. seems anxious that the clergy 
should no longer be drones in the 
hive; his plan would afford them 


plenty of work. 
A BEREAN. 
a 


GLEANINGS ; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING, 


No. CCCCXVIIT. 
Rules of Translation. 


[From Quarterly Review, on Wiflin’s 
Translation of the “ Jerusalem De- 
livered.’’] 

Mucn didactic prose and poetry 
has been written upon the subject of 
translation, the substance of which 
may be comprised in an exhortation 
to translate rather by equivalents 
than by a literal version of the au- 
thors words. If we try the merit of 
this precept, however, by its fruits, 
we shall find that, though its adop- 
tion may have produced good poetry, 
it has not often produced the thing 
required, With the exception of 


** Mittitur in disco mihi piscis ab archie- 
pisco— 

— Po non ponatur quia potus non mihi 
datur’’— 

“Thad sent me a fish in a great dish by 
the archbish— 

— Hop is not here for he gave me no 
beer’ — 


we do not know of above one good 
translation executed upon this system 
in more than a century from the time 
in which it was most popular. On 
the other hand, we have many among 
the best in the language, and not dis- 
pieable even as poetry, for which we 
are indebted to that severe style of 
version which was in fashion before 
the doctrine of equivalents was 
broached. Aweong these many of Ben 


———— 


Jonson's Essays rank foremost, and 
Sandys’ Translation of Ovid’s Meta. 
morphoses may be deemed a happy 
specimen of the school. 
ad 4 * * * a 
But it may be said, is the translator, 
working according to Mr. Wiffin’s 
system, and not. dealing in equiva. 
lents, to copy closely every line, 
however hard to bend into another 
language ; is he to render every thing 
literally? We say, No: this would 
be a real infraction of the precept of 
Horace ; one, by the way, of which 
our favourite Ben Jonson has ocea- 
sionally been guilty, as in his version 
of vultus nimium lubricus aspici, w 
wit, “a face too slippery to behold.” 
What then is to be the guide, and 
how far is such an author to be lites 
ral or not?) We answer again, he is 
to be as faithful an interpreter as the 
idiom and construction of his own 
language allow; and (as example is 
always clearer than precept) we will 
cite, as the model of translation best 
agreeing with our notions of what is 
fitting, a great statesman’s extempo- 
raneous version of ‘Tacitus’s compa- 
rison of eloquence to fire: Eloguentia 
sicut flamma, materie alitur, motu 
excitatur et urendo clarescit, Some- 
body having cited this passage alter 
dinner as impossible to be rendered 
into English, Mr. Pitt instantly dis- 
proved the assertion by repeating, 
** Tt may be said of eloquence as of a 
flame, that it requires matter to feed, 
motion to excite it; and that it 
brightens as it burns.” The exam- 
ple is short, but sufficient. We have 
here a version of ‘Tacitus which Js 
spirited, and yet close enough to as- 
sist a boy in the lower school of Eton 
in the construction of his task. It 
any rule can be considered as abso- 
lute, we conceive that which we 
maintain is without excepuion; ane 
if there be foreign authors, ancient 
or modern, who cannot be subjected 
to it, we aver that they may be para- 
phrased, but cannot be translated. 
Such is that exquisite idiomatic poct 
Catullus among the Latins ; and such 
is Aristophanes among the Greeks, 0 
whom we have seen most brilliant 
and successful imitations — and Be 
translations. 
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REVIEW. 


*€ Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”"—Porr. 


Rc 


Art. I.—The Notes, §c., to Helon’s 


Pilgrimage. 
[Concluded from p, 542.] 
PECIMENS of the notes and illus- 


trations accompanying the English 
translation of Strauss’ Helons /Vall- 
Sfahrt nach Jerusalem shall now be 
given, 

On the subject of the Emancipation 
of servants, and in reference to Vol. I. 
of the translation, p. 4, the editor 
says, 

* The Mosaic law did not prohibit do- 
mestic slavery, which, being universal in 
the ancient world, it would have been 
impossible to banish from among any 
single people; it only endeavoured to 
mitigate those evils which slavery must 
bring with it, especially among a people 
little softened by civilization. In parti- 
cular, its regulations were directed to 
prevent the mischiefs which resulted in 
other countries from the hostility against 
their master, which is engendered in the 
minds of slaves, who see no prospect of 
any termination to their miseries but 
that of their lives. Foreign slaves might 
be purchased and retained during their 
whole life-time in slavery; (Lev. xxv. 45, 
46;) but if a native Israelite had been 
reduced to servitude by poverty, Jose- 
phus (Ant. iii, 12, xvi. 1) adds, by crime, 
he was to be set free at the end of seven 
years, or in the year of Jubilee, if this 
occurred before the seven years of ser- 
vice had expired. (Exod. xxi. 2—6; 
Lev, xxv. 39; Deut. xv. 12Q—18.) It 
would, however, frequently happen that 
4 servant would have formed an attach- 
ment to his master’s house, which would 
make him unwilling to leave it, especially 
as the children, who might have been 
born to him by a female slave in the fa- 
mily, continued the property of his mas- 
ter, (Exod. xxi. 4.) In this case he 
Was allowed to bind himself to his ser- 
vice for ever: the compact, to prevent 
false claims on the master’s part, taking 
place in the presence of witnesses, with 
the ceremonies described in the text. 
Josephus (Ant. iv. 8, 28) appears to sup- 
pose that even then he was released in 
the fiftieth year. The time immediately 
Preceding the passover, is said to have 
been usually chosen .for the manumission 
of those who were to receive their free- 
dom. (Reland, Ant. Sacr. Heb. 452; 
Michaelis, Mos. Law, § 122—127.)” 


In some cases of theft, restitution 
was demanded by the Mosaic code. 
Where no such restitution could be 
made, servitude appears to have been 
the substituted punishment: * and 
perhaps this circumstance gave rise 
to the mistake of Josephus in saying 
that an Israelite might be pelea to 
servitude by crime. The effect was 
collateral and contingent, rather than 
direct. 

We shall transcribe an instructive 
illustration (referable to p. 51 of Vol. 
I.) of the laws concerning clean and 
unclean animals in Lev. xi, and Deut. 
xiv. 

‘¢ — Michaelis, in his Commentaries 
on the laws of Moses, § 200 ct seq., 
has shown that the foundation of the 
distinction was the practice, already es- 
tablished by the usage of centuries among 
the Israelites, and in most points also 
among the kindred nations in their 
neighbourhood, of using certain animals 
for food to the exclusion of others. It 
has been doubted whether the hare ra- 
minates or not; it was the opinion of 
ancient naturalists that it did not; Arist. 
Hist. Anim. iii. 16, ed., Schneid. Blum- 
enbach, Comp. of Nat. Hist. Lepus, in- 
clines to the opinion that both the hare 
and the rabbit ruminate. The t 
Cowper, who had the best opportunities 
of observing, also pronounces the hare to 
ruminate; and Dr. [G.] Shaw confirms 
it from dissection of the animal. See 
Wellbeloved’s notes on Lev. xi. 6.” 


Not improbably, ‘‘ the prevention 
of idolatry and the prevention of dis- 
ease” were the leading objects of 
these prohibitions. In particular, 
the Israelites were to be thus sepa- 
rated from Arabs no less than from 
Egyptians. But Michealis, on the 





authority of respectable travellers,} 


_ - - re _— 


* Exod, xxii. 3, 4. + Read, 202, 

} These travellers are Plaistead and 
Elliot, to whom, on this very subject, 
the late valuable Mr. Harmer adverts, in 
his Observations, &c., 1V. 332 [ann. 
1787]. The fact of the Arabs’ eating 
hares, is confirmed by the same writer 
in the first volume of his work, 336 [ann. 
1776]. On the doubt, whether this ani- 
mal ruminates, Bochart Hieroz. L. Mm. 
ch. xxxii. may be consulted with advan- 
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affirms that hares form an article of 
the common food of the Arabs. To 
us the evidence that the animal is 
eaten by them without any hesitation, 
scems to preponderate: and, if this 
be the fact, we shall the more readily 
perceive why the same diet was inter- 
dicted to the Hebrews. 

A remark shall next be cited, 
which regards an example of pro- 
lepsis ¢ on the part of Strauss: Eli- 
sama (Vol. I. 145, Transl.) had been 
speaking of the term of the captivity 
in Babylon as “ tedious, mournful 
years,” and of “the traces of that 
melancholy” which these years im- 
pressed upon the captives ; but, ac- 
cording to the correct statement of 
the Editor, 


“The author has applied to the first 
destruction of Jerusalem, what the mo- 
dern Jews say of themselves with re- 
ference to the second. Bustorf. Syn. 
Jud. 124, 479." 


At the same time, numerous pas- 
sages in the Old Testament show that 
the Jews of the first captivity felt 
most poignantly their state of subjec- 
tion, disgrace and exile. 

We meet with a valuable note on 
the text in Vol. I. 21), ‘‘— the com- 
mand of Moses might appear to have 
been literary fulfilled, ‘ There shall 
be no beggar among you.’ ” 


‘The reader will not suppose that 
these words occur in the law of Moses, 
in whose writings, as Michaclis observes, 
(Mos. Law, § 142,) the name of beggar 
is not found, or avy allusion to such a 
class of society : but that the spirit of his 
institutions excluded beggary. The laws 
respecting the treatment of the poor are 
found, Deut, xiv. 28, 29, xv. l—11], xxiv. 
19—22, xxvi. L1—15, Levit. xix. 9, 10, 
xxili, 22.” 


Beyond all doubt, a code of laws 
so calculated to exclude mendicity, 
and so cémpletely successful in an- 
swering that end, must command 
warm approbation from every bene- 
volent and enlightened man. 

A rabbinical error is rectified in a 
note on p. 19, of Vol. IL: this note 


tage; and some pertinent inquiries and 
remarks concerning it are proposed by 
Michaelis in his Questions d une Société 
de Savans, under No, XCV. 

* Of this, as might well be Supposed, 
vther instances occur in the work 





we extract, in consequence of jf. 
bearing on a passage in our Saviour’: 
history :* 


** It has been asserted, on the autho. 
rity of the Rabbins, (see Lightfoot on 
Matt. xxvi. 34,) that no cocks were kept 
in Jerusalem ; but this appears to have 
been a later and groundless tradition, 
(Kuinocl, Matt. xxvi. 74,) to exalt the 
purity of the holy city. For the same 
reason they said that no gardens were 
allowed within the walls. Lightfoot, 
Matt. xxvi. 36,” 


The editor’s illustration of a very 
different topic claims our praise. 
In Vol. IF. 28, Elisama and Helon, 
being on their way from Jerusalem 
to Joppa, are represented as leaving 
** Mizpah, Emmaus, Rama, &c., to 
the North.” 


*¢ This,”” we are told, “is not the 
Emmaus mentioned, Luke xxvi. 13, but 
a town afterwards called Nicopolis. See 
Reland, 146. The Emmaus of the gos- 
pel history was a village, and nearer to 
Jerusalem, Kama too must not be con- 
founded with the town of this name now 
called Ramla, about three leagues from 
Joppa, on the road to Jerusalem. Po- 
cocke, If, 4.” 


A note on a clause in p. 32 of 
Vol. II., is eminently judicious and 
discriminating : it regards an alleged 
custom at “ the feast of winnowing :” 


“The genius of the Mosaic law was 
considerate of the comfort of servants, 
who were to join in the festive meal 
made upon the unsacrificed portions of 
the free-will offerings, Deut. xii, 18, and 
in the feast of Pentecost, Deut. xvi. II. 
But I am not aware of any direct autho- 
rity for representing it as a Jewish cus- 
tom to make a feast for the servants, 
in which they were treated as the chiet 
persons. Yet it is not probable that om 
Lord (Luke xii. 37) would have repre- 
sented the master as girding himself and 
waiting on the servants whom he wished 
to reward for their fidelity, if such a 
thing were wholly unknown. Bishop 
Pearce,t in his note on this passage, 
explains it of the custom of the bride- 
groom’s waiting on the company % « 
servant, which he says was common not 


ee 
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* There is an ingenious and plausible 


criticism on Matt. xxvi. 34, in the Theo- 
logical Repository, VI. 105, &c. ‘oe 
+ In the course of the notes, potats 
of Jewish topography and geography are 
considered with particular care. — 
$ See, too, Bengel: Gnom: 1 loc. 
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very long since in our own country, It 
would still remain to be explained how 
the servants came to be included in the 
company on which he waited. ‘The Ro- 
man Saturnalia, however, may show that 
such an inversion of the customary rela- 
tions of life was not altogether forcign 
to ancient manners.”’ 

With the soundest good sense, 
Strauss’s translator makes precisely 
the use of ‘* the Roman Saturnalia’’ 
which truth requires and admits. 
He doves not consider our Saviour as 
alluding to that institution. Nor does 
Grotius, concerning whom Kuinoel 
(in loc.) inadvertently says, ‘* Satur- 
nalia Jesum respexisse, Grotii senten- 
tia fuit.” Now that great man’s own 
words are, “ Ut Saturnalibus Rome 
fiebat:”* he means to illustrate the 
nature of this “inversion”? of man- 
ners and relations, but does not de- 
clare or even imply that our Lord had 
a view to the Roman Saturnalia. 

In the editor’s appeal to Luke xii. 
37, there is great weight ; the rather, 
as our Saviour was remarkable for 
the propriety and decorum of his 
narables.¢ At present, we recollect 
no illustrations in English history and 
antiquities of the custom said by 
Bishop Pearce to have been common 
not long since in our own country : 
perhaps some of our readers can di- 
rect us to such examples. 

Strauss describes Mount Tabor 
(Vol. II. 228) as having the appear- 
ance of a tall pillar with a verdant 
capital. The intelligent translator 
has rectified this error, into which he 
suspects (377) that his author was 
betrayed “ by means of the absurd 
prints in Maundrell’s Travels:” the 
real form of the mountain, he adds, 
is “* that of a truncated cone.” 

Absurd prints, like those in Maun- 
drell’s volume, have been a fruitful 
source of misapprehension : and our 
age and country may well be congra- 
tulated on the improvement which 
they have here, and in many other 
respects, witnessed; the engravings 
that now accompany Voyages and 
lravels being, for the most part, ac- 
curate in the design and elegant in 
the execution. 


es 
a —— 


_* J. G. Rosenmiiller, in loc., has co- 
pied this language of Grotius. 
t The common usage is recognized 
aud described in Luke xvii. 8, xxii. 7. 
VOL. XXII. 4 





In reading the notes, &c., to He- 
lon’s Pilgrimage, and in again look- 
ing through the translation, we judged 
that it night not be useless to mark 
a few typographical errata. 

The reference in Vol. I. p. 335, 
eleven lines from the bottom, to Pri- 
deaux’s Connect. should be “ Vol. 
Ill. An. 167: in Ib. 345, that, ten 
lines from* the top, to Shaw’s Trav- 
els, should have been to p. 281, &c., 
of the dto ed. In Vol. L. p. 355, seven 
lines from the top, the reference to 
the corresponding page of the text, 
should be to p. 198. A similar re- 
ference in p. 359, at fifteen lines from 
the bottom, must be rectified: it 
should have been to p. 237. In Vol. 
If. S91, the reference to Lighttoot’s 
Works is designed to be to p. LILI, 
not 111, of the second volume. 

The Editor having remarked (Vol. 
I. 356) that it was the custom for the 
Jews to go up in large companies to 
Jerusalem at the passover, cites John 
vi. 4, as one of his authorities, ani, 
in a foot note, says, 

“€ This explains the connexion between 
the fourth and the fifth verses, and may 
remove the suspicion of a corruption o: 
interpolation of the fifth, alleged by 
Pearce, Mann and Priestley.” 


Theological scholars will instantly 
perceive that the Editor alludes to « 
point of material importance in the 
controversy on the duration of our 
Saviour’s ministry: his criticism 
highly ingenious and acute; we should 
deem it conclusive, had not the se- 
cond verse*® of the chapter assigned a 
sufficient reason for the attendance 
of the multitude on Jesus. Bishop 
Marsh (Michaelis, &c., notes on ch, 
ii. § vii.) appears to have been insen- 
sible of the connexion suggested by 
Strauss’s translator. 

Under p. 254 of Vol. I. of the 
translation, and in illustration of the 
statement that a prodigious number 
of animals were taken to Jerusalem, 
for sacrifice at the passover, it may 
be useful to read Ezek. xxxvi. 38, 
with the note of Archbishop New- 


come. 
The modes of threshing among the 





* In the same view, the twenty-fourth 
verse is particularly deserving of regard ; 
as are Matt, iv. 24, 25, Mark i, 8, 
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Hebrews (Vol. IL. 23, 351), resem- 
bled some which exist in modern 
times and western regions. ‘In 
passing through the North of France, 
during the autumn of last year,” says 
a very intelligent writer, * ‘IT ob- 
served that the harvest in many parts 
was collected hastily: almost every 
considerable corn field and farm house 
had its threshing-floor in the open 
air. In many places I saw large com- 
panies threshing out at once the crop 
of the farmer.’ Another traveller + 
informs us that he observed the prac- 
tice of treading out the corn by oxen 
to be universal in Italy: ‘* the little 
groups presented in this occupation 
have,” he adds, ‘* a singularly cheer- 
ful and primitive aspect.” 

By the reader of Helon’s Pilgrin- 
ege the interesting chapter on the 
F’ssenes will not be easily forvotten. 
In J. D. Michaelis’ Introduction to 
the New Testament, { Marsh's Trausl. | 
Vol. IV. 82, &e., an admirable sketch 
is given of the principal doctrines and 
customs of that sect, an acquaintance 
with whose characteristic features 
will be not unimportant to theological 
students. 

Among the notes to Strauss’s work 
there is one, which must not be over. 
looked, on the simoom, Vol. IL. 389, 
and referable to p. 275. We shall 
copy it throughout : 


** Dr. Clarke {1V. 252) says of the 
Simoom, as experienced by him in Pales- 
tine, * Its parching influence pervaded all 
places alike, and coming as from a fur- 
nace, it scemed to threaten us all with 
suffocation. ‘The author was the first 
who sustained serious injury fro the 
fiery blast, being attacked by giddiness, 
accompanied with burning thirst; head 
ache and frequent fits of shivering ensued, 
and these ended in violent fever.’ Not- 
withstanding the respectable authorities 
tor its deadly effects in the desert, the 
accurate Burckhardt (Travels in Nubia, 
p. 189) says, ‘I inquired as I had often 
done before, whether my companions 
had often experienced the Semoum, 
which we translate by the poisonous 
blast of the desert, but which is nothing 
more than a violent south-east wind. 
They answered in the aflirmative; but 


- 
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* Brereton’s Inquiry, &c., 2ud edit., 
46, 47. 

+ The late J. Bell, Observations on 
Italy, 121. 





., to Helon’s Pilgrimage. 


none had ever known an instance of jts 
having proved fatal. 1 have been repeat- 
edly exposed to the hot wind in the 
Syrian and Arabian deserts, in Upper 
Egypt and Nubia. ‘The hottest and most 
violent L ever experienced, was at Sna- 
kin ; yet even there I felt no particular 
inconvenience from it, although exposed 
to all its fury in the open plain. For 
my own part, I am perfectly convinced 
that all the stories which travellers, or 
the inhabitants of the towns of Egypt 
and Syria, relate of the Semoum, are 
greatly exaggerated,* and J never could 
hear of a single well-authenticated in- 
stance of its having proved mortal either 
fo man or beast. I never observed that 
the Semoum blows close to the ground, 
as commonly supposed, but always ob- 
served the whole atmosphere appear as 
if in a state of combustion: the dust and 
sand are carried high into the air, which 
assumes a reddish, or blueish, or yellow- 
ish tint, according to the nature and 
colour of the ground from which the dust 
arises,’ ”’ 

Burckhardt, undoubtedly, was one 
of the most accurate of observers 
and most faithful of reporters. We 
are strongly disposed therefore to ad- 
init his statements and opinions as 
correct. Yet if the fact be, that most 
of the stories concerning the Semoum 
are greatly exaggerated, it is a me- 
morable example of the credulity and 
carelessness of several other travel- 
lers ; to say nothing of the qualities 
of the individuals, from whom these 
stories were received, ‘ The deadly 
wind of the desert,” has often made 
its appearance in romance and poe- 
try: we have been familiar with it 
there from our childhood; nor are 
we astonished that the creations of 
fiction have sometimes been offered 
and accepted for the narratives of 
history. As to the mortal effects of 
the Semoum, the delusion (such we 
take it to be) has long existed, and is 
widely diffused. The prevalence of the 
error has been chiefly owing, we be- 
lieve, to two canses—the neglect ol 
strict and persoual inquiry, and inat- 
tention to the rules of evidence. J. 
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*'To Michaelis’ queries on this sub- 
ject we are inclined to subjoin another. 
May not the supposed effects of the hot 
wind called Smim be really those of 0 
hot season, which, among the Arabs, has 
the same name? See Niebulr’s Descrip- 
tion, &c., p. 7. 
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D. Michaelis, if we may judge from 
his Questions, &c., under No. XXIV, 
took a similar view of the subject. 
Niebuhr,* on the other hand, records 
an occurrence which might well de- 
stroy our scepticism, if the thing 
passed under his own eyes: that it 
did not he himself informs us.t+ 

The notes aflixed to the English 
translation of Strauss’s Helon, &c., 
show that the author is usually cor- 
rect in his descriptions: his transla- 
tor and editor has treated him through- 
out with great respect and justice and 
candour ; and has wisely forbornet to 
interpose his own opinions concerning 
the nature of the ordinances and sa- 
crifices of the law. A work like that 
before us, though it be made the ve- 
hicle of theologicat sentiments, is not 
quite suited to the nature and the 
ends of theological controversy. On 
the subject of the Jewish sacrifices it 
may be enough for us to add, at pre- 
sent, that they should always be con- 
sidered with a strict and exclusive re- 
ference to the singular economy of 
the Jews—tv its origin, character and 
object. 

There is a class of readers who 
cannot fail to appreciate the eminent 
merit of these notes and illustrations. 
By the general scholar, and by the 
theological student, they will be high- 
ly prized, as giving a solid and per- 
manent value to volumes that with- 
out them would rank only among the 
most ingenious productions of taste 
and fancy. The least praise of the 
notes is the learning which they un- 
ostentatiously manifest: we we few 
ls Variety, its extent, and its preci- 
sion ; but the use and the application 
which are made of it constitute its 
distinguished honour. May we not 
be permitted to hope that a translator 
and editor who has been so successful 
in his labours upon Helon’s Pilyrim- 
age, &c., will, under the same cha- 
racters, lay other very important 
works of German scholars and theo- 
logians before the British public 4 


* Description de L’ Arabie (Amsterd. 
1774), pp. 7, 8. 
_ t Ib. p. 8, his words are, “ ne |’ ayant 
Jamais rencontré,” 


> Vol. 1, 359. 
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Art. IL.—Forget Me Not; a Christ- 
mas and Nete Year's Present for 
MDCCCXXVII. Edited by Frede- 
ric Shoberl. I2imo. Pp. 428. In an 
ornamented Case. Ackerman, 12s. 

FRXHE “Forget Me Not” is a rich 

and tasteful offering to the com- 
ing year. A more elegant little vo- 
lume was never put into the hands of 

a friend as a token of affection. It is 

a miscellany of poems, essays and 

tales by some of our most distin- 

guished and popular writers, of whom 
it is suflicient to name Mrs. Hemans, 

Miss Landon, Miss Mitford, Mr. 

Croly, Mr. Bowles, Mr. Bowring and 

Mr. Bernard Barton. There are 

Thirteen Kngravings by the _ first 

artists, some of which are exquisitely 

finished. 

The imagery and metre of the fol- 
lowing lines remind us of the Dies 
Jra, and the comparison is in their 
favour : 

** A Diroe. 


** By the Rev, G. Croly. 


‘« « arth to earth, and dust to dust!’ 
Here the evil and the just, 

Here the youthful and the ok, 

Here the fearful and the bold, 

Here the matron and the maid, 

In one silent bed are laid ; 

Here the vassal and the king 

Side by side lie withering ; 

Here the sword and sceptre rust— 

* Earth to earth, and dust to dust!’ 


Age on age shall rol) along 

O’er this pale and mighty throng ; 
Those that wept them, those that weep, 
All shall with these sleepers sleep, 
Brothers, sisters of the worm, 
Summer's sun or wipter’s storm, 

Song of peace or battle’s roar, 

Ne’er shall break their slumbers more, 
Death shall keep his sullen trust— 

* Earth to carth, and dust to dust!’ 


But a day is coming fast, 

Earth, thy mightiest and thy last! 
It shall come in fear and wonder, 
Heralded by trump and thunder ; 

It shall come in strife and toil, 

It shall come in blood and spoil, 

It shall come in empires’ groans, 
Burning temples, trampled thrones: 
Then Ambition rue thy lust!— 

‘ Barth to earth, and dust to dust,’ 


Then shall come the judgment sign; 
In the east the Kino shall shine ; 

Flashing from Heaven's golden gate, 
Thousand thousands round his state, 







































































Spirits with the crown and plume; 
Tremble then thou sullen tomb! - 
Heaven shall open on our sight, 
Earth be turned to living light, 
Kingdom of the ransom’d Just— 

* Rarth to earth, and dust to dust!’ 


Then thy mount, Jerusalem, 

Shall be gorgeous as a gem ; 

Then shall in the desert rise 

Fruits of more than Paradise; 

Earth by angel feet be trod, 

One great garden of her God! 

Till are dried the Martyrs’ tears 
Through a thousand glorious years! 
Now in hope of Him we trust 

* Earth to earth, and dust to dust !’” 


We always see with pleasure Mrs. 
Hemans’s name in these annual vo- 
lumes. ‘The verses that follow are an 
effusion of chaste patriotism : 


** Tue Cuirrs oF Dover. 
** By Mrs. Hemans. 


** Rocks of my country! let the cloud 
Your crested heights array; 
And rise ye like a fortress proud 
Above the surge and spray! 


My spirit greets you as ye stand, 
Breasting the billows’ foam ; 
Oh, thus for ever guard the land, 

The severed land of home. 


[ have left sunny skies behind 
Lighting up classic shrines, 
And music in the southern wind, 
And sunshine on the vines. 


The breathings of the myrtle flowers 
Have floated o’er my way, 

The pilgrim’s voice at vesper hours 
Hath soothed me with its lay. 

The isles of Greece, the hills of Spain, 
The purple heavens of Rome; 

Yes, all are glorious; yet again 
I bless thee, land of home! 


For thine the Sabbath peace, my land ; 
And thine the guarded hearth ; 

And thine the Dead, the noble band 
‘That make thee holy earth, 

Their voices meet me in thy breeze, 
Their steps are on thy plains ; 

Their names by old majestic trees 
Are whispered round thy fanes, 

Their blood hath mingled with the 

tide 

Of thine exulting sea ; 

Oh, be it still a joy, a pride 
To live and die for thee !” 


Another poem by the same author 
is ncomparably fine; the subject is 


poetical, and every thought and every 


image is in beautiful correspondence 


With it: 
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* NIGHT-BLOWING FLOWERS. 
** By Mrs. Hemans, 


** Call back your odonrs, lonely flowers 
From the night-wind call them back, 
Aud fold your leaves till the laughing 
hours ne 

Come forth on the sunbeam’s track! 


The lark lies couch’d in his grassy nest, 
And the honey-bee is gone, 

And all bright things are away to rest— 
Why watch ye thus alone ? 


Is not your world a mournful one 
When your sisters close their eyes, 
And your soft breath meets not a linger- 

ing tone 
Of song in the starry skies ? 

Take ye no joy in the dayspring’s birth, 
When it kindles the sparks of dew? 
And the thousand strains of the forest's 

mirth, 
Shall they gladden all but you ? 


Shut your sweet bells till the fawn comes 
out 
On the sunny turf to play, 
And the woodland child, with a fairy 
shout, 
Goes dancing on his way. 


Nay, let our shadowy beauty bloom 
When the stars give quiet light ; 

And let us offer our faint perfume 
On the silent shrine of night. 


Call it not wasted, the scent we lend 
To the breeze when no step is nigh; 
Oh! thus for ever the earth should 

send, 
Her grateful breath on high! 
And love us as emblems, night's dewy 
flowers, 
Of hopes unto sorrow given, 
That spring through the gloom of the 
darkest hours, 
Looking alone to Heaven !” 


The “ Christmas and New Year's 
Present for 1827,” is a gratifying 
specimen of the progress of the pub- 
lic taste, and may be confidently re- 
commended for the purpose which 
the title contemplates, there not 
being a single piece in the large col- 
lection which is not fit for the eye of 
Innocence. 

—— 


Art. IIL—Vhe Amulet; or Chris 
tian and Literary Remembrancer. 
12mo. pp. 426. Baynes and Son, 
and Wightman and Cramp. 1827. 
12s, 

HE “ Amulet” is another hand- 
some Christmas or New Years 

Token. It is got up with great taste 
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and contains many instructive and 
pleasing pieces in verse and prose. 
Among the contributors, whose names 
are so many pledges of excellence, 
are Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Hemans, 
Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Henry Tighe, Mr. 
Montgomery, Mr. Croly, Mr. Ber- 
nard Barton and Mr. Bowring. There 
are ten engravings, some of which 
are fascinating productions of art, and 
two plates of Autographs of distin- 
guished English names. 

We have seldom read a more inte- 
resting paper than the ‘f Account of 
the Armenian Christians at Constan- 
tinople, by the Rev. Robert Walsh, 
LL.D., late Chaplain to the British 
Embassy at Constantinople.” Having 
given a pleasing picture of Armenian 
family manners, Dr. Walsh proceeds 
to describe their posthumous aflec- 


tion and piety : 


“ Nor does the attachment of families 
cease with this life; for long after death 
they endeavour to hold a visionary com- 
munication with their parents and chil- 
dren. The cemeteries of the people of 
the East are not, as with us, small, and 
scattered in detached places through their 
cities; but there are large common re- 
ceptacles for the dead outside their 
towns. In the vicinity of Constantino- 
ple, each nation has its own; and the 
Turks, Jews, Greeks and Armenians, 
form immense cities of the dead. That 
ot the Armenians occupies a space of 
near a hundred acres, on a hill that 
overlooks the Bosphorus. The Turks, 
on the death of a friend, plant a young 
cypress over his grave; their burying- 
ground, therefore, consists of extensive 
groves of these trees, which they reserve 
exclusively to themselves. The Arme- 
hians generally plant on such occasions a 
tree* which yields a resinous gum of 
a strong aromatic odour, which fills the 
air, and corrects the exhalations from 
the graves, ‘They grow to a large size, 
and form very picturesque objects in a 
landscape. Their cemetery on the bos- 
phorus is covered with these trees, and 
from its elevated situation, the view it 
commands, and the view it presents, is 
perhaps the most interesting grove in the 
world. Here whole Armenian families, 
of two or three generations together, 
are constautly seen sitting round the 
tombs, and holding visionary communi- 
cations with their departed friends. Ac- 
cording to their belief, the souls of the 
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* Pistaccia Terebinthina. 





dead pass into a place called Gayanh, 
which is not a purgatory, for they suffer 
neither pain vor pleasure, bat retain a 
perfect consciousness of the past. From 
this state they may be delivered by the 
alius and prayers of the living, which the 
pious Armenians give liberally for their 
friends. Easter Monday is the great day 
ou which they assemble for this purpose ; 
but every Sunday, and frequently week 
days, are devoted to the same object. 
The priest who accompanies them, first 
proceeds to the tombs, and reads the 
prayers for the dead, in which he is 
joined by the family. They then separate 
into groups, or singly sitting down by fa- 
vourite graves, call their inhabitants about 
them, and, by the help of a strong ima- 
gination, really seem to converse with 
them. This pious and pensive duty being 
performed with their dead friends, they 
retire to some pleasant spot near the 
place, where provisions had been pre- 
viously brought, and cheerfully enjoy the 
society of the living. ‘These family visits 
to the mansions of the departed are a 
favourite enjoyment of this people. I 
have frequently joined their groups with- 
out being considered an intruder; and, I 
confess, I have always returned pleased, 
and even edified, by the pious though 
mistaken practice. 

“‘The island of Marmora lies almost 
within sight of this place, and abounds 
in marble ; this stove is very cheap and 
abundant, and no other is used in erect- 
ing tombs. Some of these family mau- 
solea are rich and well sculptured ; 
others of them are very remarkably dis- 
tinguished. ‘The first thing that strikes 
a stranger, is a multitude of little cavi- 
ties cut at the angles of the stone; these 
are monuments of Armenian charity. 
The trees abound with birds, who fre- 
quently perish for want of water in that 
hot and arid soil. ‘These cups are in- 
tended to be so many reservoirs to retain 
water for their use, as they are filled by 
everv shower of rain. The Armenians 
are fond of commemorating the profes- 
sion of the dead ; they therefore engrave 
on his tomb the implements of his trade, 
so that every one may know how he 
had gained his living; but the most ex- 
traordinary circumstance is, that they 
are also fond of displaying how he came 
by his death: you therefore see on their 
tombs the efligies of men sometimes 
hanging, sometimes strangled, and some» 
times beheaded, with their heads in their 
hands. To account for this extraordi- 
nary fondness for displaying the infamous 
death of their friends, they say that no 
Armenian is ever executed for a real 
crime; but when a man has acquired a 
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sufficient fortune to become an object of 
cupidity to the Turks, he is then, on 
some pretext, put to death, that his pro- 
perty may be confiscated; an executed 
man, therefore, implies only a man ot 
wealth and consequence. ‘This display 
is a bitter but just satire on ‘Turkish 
justice, though the Turks are so stupid 
as not to comprehend it, [ brought 
with me a worthy Armenian priest one 
day, who, with fear and trembling, trans- 
lated for me the inscriptions on some of 
these tombs. I annex one as a sample: 


“ You see my place of burial here in this 
verdant field, 
I give my Goods to the Robbers, 
My Soul to the Regions of Death, 
The World I leave to God, 
And my Blood I shed in the Holy Spirit. 
You who meet my Tomb, 
Say for me, 
* Lord, [ have sinned.’ 
1197.” 
Pp. 55—58, 
Little, unfortunately, can be said 
of Armenian literature : 


“The Armenians, though fond of re- 
ligious books, have little taste for, or 
acquaintance with, general literature. 
They purchase with great avidity all 
the Bibles furnished by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Their patriarch 
sanctioned and encouraged a new edi- 
tion of the New ‘Testament, which the 
Rev. Mr. Leeves, the agent of the Bible 
Society, has had printed at an Armenian 
press at Constantinople ; and I was en- 
couraged to have a translation made into 
their language, of some of the Homilies 
of our Church, on account of the Homily 
Society, in London, which I left in pro- 
gress. They had carly a printing-oflice 
attached to the Patriarchate, and another 
more recently established by a private 
company at Korou Chesmé, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople. They have 
also a third which was set up at the 
convent of St. Lazare, in Venice, from 
whence has issued a number of books in 
their language. ‘Their publications are, 
however, almost exclusively confined to 
books on religious subjects. 1 obtained 
a hist ot all the books printed at the 
pathiarchal press, from the year 1697, 
the year of its establishment, to the end 
of the year 1823. It conveys a better 
idea of the literary taste and progress of 
the Armenians, than any other document 
could deo, In a space of a hundred and 
twenty five years, only fifty-two books 
were printed, but of cach of these several 
editions, Forty-seven of them were com. 
mentuies on the Bible, sermons, books 
ol prayer, lives of saints, hymns, and 








psalters, and a panegyric upon the an- 
gels. The five uOt on sacred subjects 
were, §‘ An Armenian Grauunar,’ a‘ His. 
tory of Etchmeasin,’ a ‘ Treatise on 
Good Behaviour,’ a * Tract on Precious 
Stones,’ and a * Romance of the City of 
Brass.’"—Pp. 59, 60, 


Short as is the chapter of their 
literature, that of their superstition 
is very long. We extract a few pas. 
sages : 


“* Like all the Orientals, the Arme- 
niaus attribute great importance to fast. 
ing. Among people so comparatively 
moderate and simple in their dict, re- 
Straints imposed on their appetites can- 
not be felt in the same degree as by 
nations who are less temperate; but 
they are actually so severe, and so ti- 
gidly observed, as to evince an extraor- 
dinary sincerity and self-denial. Their 
first great period of fasting corresponds 
with ours—the forty days preceding 
Easter Sunday. Many commence the 
fast by abstaining three or four days 
from all kinds of food, and then, during 
its continuance, they eat nothing till 
three o'clock in the day, in imitation of 
Cornelius, who fasted till that hour. 
When they do cat, they are not allowed 
the food that is permitted by other 
churches. ‘They must not eat fish with 
blood, which is permitted in the Latin 
church; nor fish with shells, which is 
permitted in the Greek, They are re- 
stricted to bread and oil; and because 
olive oil is too nourishing and too great 
a luxury, they ase that which is express- 
ed from a grain called sousam, ot &@ taste 
and odour exceedingly revolting. In this 
way they observe certain periods before 
Christmas and other festivals, besides 
every Wednesday and Friday; so that 
the whole year is a succession of Lents, 
with short intervals, during which they 
maintain, not a nominal, but a rigid, an- 
compromising abstinence. Many ot the 
boatmen ou the Bosphorus, aud the 
hummals or porters, are Armenians. I 
have ofien piticd those unfortunate men, 
whom I have seen labouring whole days 
Without remission, on scanty diet, scarce- 
ly sufficient to support a human body 
when not making any exertion, Among 
the food from which they abstain alto- 
ether, is the flesh of a hare, which rm 
call of appetite or scarcity of food ¥ 
induce some of them to touch, They co 
not allege for it any prejudice founded 
on the Levitical Law, which induces 
some worthy people among ourselves (0 
xbstain from swine’s flesh; but ia 
assign physical causes. ‘They assert ie 
a hare has certain bodily habits ™% 
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too nearly resemble the human ; and, 
moreover, that it is of a melancholy 
temperament, to which they themselves 
have too great a disposition, and which 
the flesh of this animal would have a ten- 
dency to increase. 

«As the Armenians are thus severe in 
their discipline, so they are rigid in their 
doctrines. They hold the tenet of In- 
fant Baptism, but insist on the necessity 
of total immersion of the body. The 
priest, therefore, takes the child by the 
hands and feet, and plunges him three 
times in the water; and so necessary to 
the spiritual effect do they hold the 
washing of the whole body, that if any 
part remain unwetted, they raise the 
water in their hand, and so purify the 
unwashed limb. ‘The ceremony of chrisin, 
or anointing the infant with oil, takes 
place after baptism. The forehead, eyes, 
ears, stomach, palms of the hands, and 
soles of the feet, are touched with con- 
secrated oil, and then the bread of the 
Eucharist is touched to the lips. 

“‘ The Eucharist, or, as they call it, 
*Surp usium,’ is administered to adults 
on Sundays and festivals, in a manner 
different from all other Christian 
churches. They use unleavened bread, 
or wafer, which they steep in the wine, 
from whence the priest takes it with his 
fingers, and distributes it indiscrimi- 
nately to the communicants. There is 
generally, beside the priest, a boy who 
assists; to him he presents his fingers, 
after he has given the elements, and he 
devoutly licks off whatever has adhered 
to them. The Armenians, to a certain 
extent, believe in the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation on this occasion, and take 
literally the expression of ‘this is my 
body.’ They further imagine that these 
elements, converted into the Real Pre- 
sence, remain fur twenty-four hours in 
the stomach undigested, during which 
(ime they never spit, nor suffer a dog, or 
ay other impure thing, to touch their 
mouths,”"—Pp, 44—46, 


Dr. Walsh estimates the Armenian 
population as follows: 


“The Armenians, though once well- 
known in the West, where their spirit 
of commercial enterprise carried them 
through every part of Europe, are now 
seldom heard of out of Asia, and their 
existence is hardly recognized as a Chris- 
tan people. They are still, however, 


numerous and respectable ; and as their 
number is daily increasing, they may yet 
form the nucleus of Christianity in the 
East, when the unfortunate Greeks shall 
have been exterminated, ‘There are, at 
the present day, 


619 
In the mountains of their na- 
tive country, about . . 1,000,000 
In Constantinople and the 
vicinity. ° ‘ . 200,000 
In different parts of Persia. 100,000 
In India ° ; 40,000 
In Hungary and other parts 
of Europe , e ° 10,000 
In Africa and America ‘ 1,000 
1,351,000" 


—P. 62. 

We are tempted to make many ex- 
tracts, but we must confine ourselves 
to one, the contribution of a lady 
whom we regret that we now see so 
seldom as a writer. 


“A LAMENT. 
*€ By Mrs. Opie. 


** There was an eye whose partial glance 
Could ne’er my numerous failings see ; 

There was an ear that still untired 
Could listen to kind praise of me. 


There was a heart 7%me only made 
For me with fonder teelings burn ; 
And which, whene’er, alas, | roved, 
Still longed and pined for my return. 


There was a lip which always breathed 
E’en short farewells with tones of sad- 
ness; 
There was a voice whose cager sound 
My welcome spoke with heartfelt glad- 
ness. 


There was a mind, whose vigorous 
powers 
Ov mine its fostering influence threw; 
And called my humble talents forth, 
Till thence its dearest joys it drew. 


There was a love that oft for me 
With anxious fears would overflow ; 
And wept aud prayed for me, and sought 
From future ills to guard—but now 


That eve is closed, and deaf that ear, 
That lip and voice are mute for ever! 
And cold that heart of faithful love, 
Which death alone from mine could 
sever! 


And lost to me that ardent mind, 
Which loved my varied tasks to see ; 

And, Oh! of all the praise I gained, 
This was the dearest fur to me! 


Now I, unloved, uncheered, alone, 
Life’s dreary wilderness must tread, 
Till He who loves the brokea heart 
In mercy bids me join the dead. 


But, ‘ Father of the fatherless,’ 
O! Thou that hear’st the orphan’s cry, 
And ‘ dwellest with the contrite haart,’ 
As well as in ‘Thy place on high’— 


Ctl 
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O Lord! though like a faded leaf, 
‘That’s severed from its parent tree, 
I struggle down life’s stormy tide, 
That awful tide which leads to Thee;— 
Still, Lord! to thee the voice of praise 
Shall spring triumphant from my 
breast; 
Since, though [ tread a weary way, 
I trust that Ae J movrn is nies !”’ 


There is a rery excellent paper by 
Miss Edgeworth on “ French Oaths,” 
which has no light bearing on English 
morals, 

The decided character of this va- 
Juable collection is religious, but the 
principles assumed and enforced are 
chiefly those that are common to all 
Christians. The volume exhibits from 
beginning to end remarkable purity of 
moral taste, and the Editor and pub- 
lishers appear to us to be entitled to 
the gratitude of the public. 

~~ 
Arr. IV.— Things [nvisible; or, Les- 

sons of Faith and Practice. A 

Vision. With other Poems, Reli- 

gious, Moral and Entertaining. 

By Gabriel Watts. 12mo. pp. 146. 

C.S. Arnold. 1826. 5s, 6d. 

HOULD this volume not give Mr. 
Watts a place amongst acknow- 
ledged British poets, it certainly 
roves that he is entitled to the 
bigher reputation of patriotic and 
religious feelings. Some of the mi- 
nor poems are * entertaining; and 
there is true English spirit in the 
verses “On visiting Runnymead,” 
(pp.115—117,) some of which we ex- 
tract: 
* Sacred spot, to ev'ry friend 

Of freedom and heroic worth! 

May thy berders never blend 

With the mass of common earth. 

Now, can strong prophetic eyes, 

Piercing the surrounding gloom, 

See a lofty temple rise, 

Deck'd with tow’rs and glitt’ring dome. 

There shall genuine, unbought verse, 

Set to minstrel’s pleasing sound, 

Deeds of heroes oft rehearse, 

"Midst applauding throngs around. 

* Souls icnoble, vent’ring near, 

Hence, avaunt your vulgar tread ; 

Banish ev'ry coward fear, 

Ere you enter Runnymead, 

* Spirits of the mighty dead 

Mingled here in bright array; 

Slavery their only dread, 

Liberty their only joy. 





* Round a Briton’s manly brow 
Ne’er let public honours shine, 

Till he make his solemn vow 

Nigh this animating shrine, 

‘ Still commemorate the brave, 

Still unnerve the tyrant’s arm, 
Shame the cold and treach'rous slave, 
And the patriot’s bosom warm. 


* Long as Albion’s cliffs shall stand, 
‘Tow’ring o’er the circling main, 
Wisdom, rule our fav’rite land, 
Courage, all its rights maintain, 

* Aud, if e’er in hapless hour, 

It become a land of slaves, 

Under some despotic pow’r— 

Let it sink beneath the waves !’” 


Mr. Watts announces his intention 
of shortly publishing “ in prose,” 
“The Reformed Village; or, Cha- 
racteristic Dialogues, chiefly Founded 
on Facts of the Eighteenth Century.” 
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Art. V.—A Collection of Sacred 
Music Sor Churches and Ch pels, 
consisting of Fifty-tico Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes for Four Voices. 
Twelve of which are Original, (Six 
by the Author and Sia composed 
apressly for this Work, by his 
Friends Mr. Clifton, Mr. V. No- 
vello, Mr. E. Taylor, Mr. S. Wes- 
ley, &c.,) and Forty of Established 
Celebrity, with New Harmonies, 
Composed and Arranged for the 
Organ or Piano Forte, By Jo- 
seph Major. 4to. Clementi and 
Co. 10s. 6d. 


E have great pleasure in re- 

commending this volume to 
public notice. Collections of Psalm 
Tunes certainly abound ; but by far 
the larger number of them are ¢l- 
ther so faulty in arrangement, or 
such wretched taste, as only to pro- 
claim the ignorance or conceit ol 
their authors. With many choirs 
psalm tunes are admired in propor- 
tion as they are bad, and our ears are 
too often assailed with vulgar melo- 
dies set off by all kinds of false har- 
monies and progressions. Othercom- 
pilers and composers have run per" 
an opposite extreme, and torture 
not only the more chaste and sober 
style of Handel and his contempo- 
raries into psalm tunes, but bere 
pressed into their service the flori 
strains of Haydn, or the uncouth com- 
binations of Beethoven, Thus ever 
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the correct taste of Mr. Webbe has 
not prevented his publication of a 
barbarous mutilation of the beautiful 
air of “© With verdure clad.’ In his 
Selection, Mr. Major has given a 
proof of the most correct taste. 
Among the writers of standard excel- 
lence, to whose works he has had 
recourse, are Croft, Clarke, Ravens- 
croft, Howard, Worgan, Nares and 
Wainwright. Six of the tunes are 
composed by Mr. Major, and six 
have been written by his friends, and 
it will be no small recommendation 
of the work that among this number 
are the names of Wesley,* Novello 
and Clifton. To mention the com- 
positions of these men is to praise 
them. Among those published ano- 
nymously, there is one in which we 
trace (unless we are much deceived) 
the hand of a veteran whose elegant 
and touching melodies have delighted 
us for more than thirty years. It 
was like an’ unexpected encounter 
with an old friend, when we_ first 
played through ‘* Durham.” The 
arrangement of the selected tunes is, 
for the most part, new. Some incon- 
venience may be found from this by 
the possessors of former Collections, 
but it must be allowed that in most 
instances Mr. Major has considerably 
improved them. Indeed his harmo- 


* There is a fact connected with this 
name, so disgraceful to those who enjoy 
the wealth and patronage which attaches 
to our cathedrals, that it deserves to be 
mentioned, Not very long since Mr. 
Wesley issued proposals for publishing a 
Morning and Evening Church Service, a 
work evelusively adapted for cathedral 
worship, and to which his great reputa- 
tion as a Church composer ought to have 
ensured the universal and eager patrou- 
age of every dean and chapter in the 
kingdom. The name of Samuel! Wesley 
was a sure guarantee of its excellence. 
We hazard nothing by the assertion that 
no man living could have done it so well. 
And time was when the Church readily 
patronized the works of those who la- 
boured to enrich her music. But the 
Cathedral divines of the present day are 
wiser in their generation, They have 
better uses for their money than foster- 
ing genius or adding to their musical 
Stores, Of all the Cathedrals, Collegiate 
Churches and Colleges, one alone (that of 
Exeter) is recorded in the list of sub- 
seribers to Mr, Wesiey’s service ! 
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nies are most judiciously constructed. 

There is no straining after new or 

extraneous modulations merely be- 

cause they are new, nor are the inner 
parts at all difficult to sing. On the 
contrary, they are singularly melo- 
dious, while their structure marks the 
sound tnusician, We scarcely need 
repeat our recommendation of this 
work, or add that its adoption in the 
choirs of our churches, will materially 
tend to improve their musical taste. 

—____— 

Art. VI.—The Fears of Dying an- 
nihilated by the Hope of Heaven. 
A Dialogue on Death. With a 
Vision of Future Bliss. By Sohn 
Mason, A. M., Author of Self- 
knowledge, §e. Never before pub- 
lished, With Memoirs of the Au- 
thor, and Illustrations of the Hap- 
piness of Heaven. By Jolin Evans, 
LL. D. I2mo. pp. 170. C. 8. 
Arnold. 1826, 5s. 


HE ‘ Dialogue” appears to have 
been “drawn up for the use of 

Mrs. Mason, a lady of good sense and 

piety, who, like many other excellent 

Christians, had been held by the fear 

of death in bondage,” and, together 

with the other contents of the volume, 
enumerated in the title-page, may be 
commended to the closet-reading of 
any that may be depressed or agitated 
by the same fear. Dr. Evans has 
here brought together a number of 
excellent writers of all denomina- 
tions, who have contributed the offer- 
ings of reason, imagination and elo- 
quence, to enable the timorous Chris- 
tian to meet the common and last 

Enemy, and to svar by faith and hope 

into the blissful regions of immorta- 

lity. May the pious labour answer 
the wishes of the compiler! 
——_e— 

Art. VIL—The Trinity no Scripture 
Doctrine. A Letter to the Clergy- 
man resident near the Town of 
Maidstone, in whose Opinion the 
Unitarian Tract lately circulated 
there, is calculated to Undermine 
the [ Trinitarian) Faith of Weak 
Christians, being a Defence of that 
Tract from his Animadrersions. 
By B. Mardon, M.A. 12mo. pp. 
36. Hunter. 1826. 

N R. MARDON some time ago 

| 

-” 


BL published a tract of four pages, 
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consisting of “* Facts relating to the 
Unitarian Controversy,” and ‘‘ Se- 
rious Questions to all Lovers of 
Christian Truth.” This was replied 
to bya Clergyman, and the author 
here enters upon its defence. His 
* Letter” is in a good spirit, and may 
be useful beyond the limits*of the 
local controversy. 

One of the ‘* Facts” stated by Mr. 
Mardon, and numbered 1], is as fol- 
lows : 


** Luther, the celebrated Reformer, se- 
riously objected to the use of the word 
Trinity. He observes, ‘ The word Tri- 
nity sounds oddly, and is a human inven- 
tion; it is better to call Almighty God, 
God, than Trinity.’ Calvin, in reference 
to a prayer of the Romish Missal, which 
has been copied into the Liturgy of the 
English Church, exclaims, ‘I like not 
this prayer, O holy, blessed, and glorious 
Trinity; it savours of barbarity: the 
word ‘lrinity is barbarous, insipid, pro- 
Jane, & buman invention, grounded in no 
testimony of God's word; the Popish 
God, unknown to Prophets and Apos- 
tles.’ "—P., 5. 

The Clergyman seems to wish to 
doubt the correctness of the state- 
inent, and Mr. Mardon thus answers : 


** You have intimated your wish to 
have those remarkable passages specified, 
in Which the celebrated Reformers, Cal- 
vin and Luther, have expressed their 
dislike of the word Trinity, and of a 
leading form of invocation in the Litany. 
The references are given by a clergyman 
of your own Church, whose accurate 
learning and diligence of investigation I 
have never heard called into question: 
the late Rev. Henry Taylor, Vicar of 
Crawley, Hants, 

** Calvini Admon. 1, ad Polonos. 

** Lutheri Postil. major Dominic. 

“1 have myself copied the following 
passage from an edition of the Works of 
Calvin, in folio, (Amsterdam, 1667,) Vol. 
VIEL. p. 591, which I shall quote for your 
own satisfaction in the original, and sub- 
join a translation for the benefit of Ea- 
wlish readers, 

*** Quidquid Dlaterent virulent lin- 
cua, in hic fide acquiescere semper tu- 
fum ert; sicuti utile quoque spinosis 
multis qoestionibus ansam pracidere si- 
mulque supersedere & formulis loquendi 
vel uimium asperis ; vel A Scripture usu 
remotis, Precatio vulga trita est, Sancta 
Trinitas, unus Deus, miserere nostri, 
mili non placet, ac OMNINO BARBARIEM 
sari. Nolem igitur vos de rebus super- 


vacuis litigare, modo illibatum maneat 
quod dixi de tribus in und exsentiA Per- 
sonis,” 

“€¢ Whatever virulent tongues may 
bluster, in this faith it will be always 
safe to acquiesce; as also it will be 
desirable to remove the occasion for ma- 
vy perplexing questions, and to desist 
from forms of expression either too un- 
couth, or too far removed from the usage 
of Scripture. The common prayer is be- 
come trite—* Holy Trinity, one God, 
pity us,’ dges not please me, and alto. 
gether savours of barbarity. I should 
therefore be unwilling for you to dispute 
about empty trifles; only let that in- 
struction which I gave you concerning 
three Persons in one essence, remain 
pure,’ "——Pp, 27, 28. 


Ina P. S. the author adds, 


** Since this letter was sent to the 
printer, I have found that an Edition of 
Lutuer’s /f/orks, in the original, is de- 
posited in the Parochial Library of Maid- 
stone. ‘The passage from which the 
clause in Fact No. 11, is quoted, is ex- 
ceedingly remarkable, and well deserves 
the attention of the Clergyman, and of 
every other supporter of the Trinifarian 
phraseology in the Litany. He will find 
it in Vol. V., fol. 282, of the above-men- 
tioned edition. It is evident from this, 
that Luther would have required a con- 
siderable change in the Church-of En- 
gland Liturgy, before he could have con- 
sistenfly used it. And are the Protes- 
tants of the nineteenth century to be less 
enlightened than Luther ?”—P. 6. 

————— 

Art. VII..—A4 Vindication of the 
Conduct of the Middleton l Tnita- 
riuns, and the Supreme Divinity of 
the Father asserted, in Two Let- 
ters addressed to the Author of 
“© The Middleton Unitarian Review 
reviewed.” By J. R. Beard. Man- 
chester, printed. Sold in London, 
by R. Hunter. 1826. 12mo. pp. 30. 
6d. 


SHORT time ago, the Unitarian 
A Society at Middleton, one of the 
stations of the Lancashire and Che- 
shire Unitarian Missionary Society, 
were grossly attacked from the pulpit 
by a Calvinist minister of that place. 
Owing to this circumstance a few 
members of the Unitarian congrega- 
tion were induced to invite the minis- 
ter to a friendly discussion of the 
doctrine of the Deity of Christ. The 
minister, however, refused to enter 
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into a personal debate, but sent them 
a written answer to their communica- 
tion. This produced a controversy 
between the parties, a great part of 
which was afterwards published by 
the Unitarians, and entitled, “A Re- 
view of the Middleton Unitarian Con- 
troversy.”” This review occasioned a 
pamphlet from an anonymous writer, 
who is believed to be the Calvinist 
minister who succeeded the gentle- 
man by whom the Unitarians were 
first attacked. To this pamphlet the 
Rev. J. R. Beard, Secretary to the 
Missionary Society, replied in two 
letters addressed to the Reviewer of 
the Unitarian Review. Publications 
of this nature, although they may not 
appear of much importance to per- 
sons at a distance, are nevertheless, 
from the circumstances which give 
rise to them, calculated to make a 
deep impression upon those whom 
they peculiarly interest. The pam- 
phiet before us contains, in a small 
compass, a masterly exposition of 
those scripture passages in which 
peculiar titles and attributes are as- 
cribed to our Saviour, and which are 
by many supposed to prove his deity ; 
and will therefore, we hope, obtain 
un extensive circulation. 

After the Calvinistic reviewer had 
informed his readers that Trinity in 
Unity “could not be fathomed by 
the plummet of human reason,” he 
contends that the doctrine must never- 
theless be received, because ‘ distinct 
personality, individual agency, and 
divine attributes, are equally and 
clearly ascribed to the Father, to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” Upon 
this Mr. Beard observes, that the re- 
viewer must either abandon this prin- 
ciple of interpretation or admit into 
his creed a quaternity instead of a 
trinity in unity, since the deity of 
Moses may be proved by the same 
mode of argumentation. A number 
of passages are then adduced to prove 
that “ distinct personality, individual 
agency and divine attributes,” are 
ascribed to Moses. After trying in 
various ways the reviewer's principle 
of interpretation, and shewing its ab- 
surdity, Mr. Beard adds, 

“I call upon you, therefore, to inter- 


pret the conflicting passages which you 
imagine exist in the Scriptures, not by a 
principle which involves a contradiction 
at every step of Its application—a priuci- 
ple not only at variance with our usual 
habits of interpretation—with the dic- 
tates of reason, but unmentioned, un- 
sanctioned in the Scripture ; not by this, 
but by a principle authorized by God, in 
unison with reason, and cfficient not 
only to solve every difficulty, but to shed 
a holy, uniform and heaven-descending 
light on the page of holy writ. O! when 
will Christians prefer what God has re- 
vealed to what man has defined ?”’ 


Having combated many of the re- 
viewer’s arguments, Mr. Beard then 
proceeds to shew that the titles and 
attributes ascribed to the Messiah are 
invariably spoken of as being confer- 
red upon him by another, and there- 
fore, instead of their proving his 
deity, they clearly indicate his subor- 
dination to that great Being by whom 
they were bestowed. 

In the concluding part of the pan- 
phiet, vindicating the Unitarians from 
the charge of making Christ into a 
mere peceable creature, Mr. Beard 
remarks, that 


“ The Unitarians believe that § he was 
without sin, neither was guile found in 
his mouth;’ and I cannot but rejoice 
that in contemplating the perfections ot 
his character, I am not distracted by th 
metaphysical reveries in which you ar 
involved by the hypothesis of Trinity in 
Unity and God-man, 1 see in the Lord 
Jesus all that is calculated to warm and 
purify the bosom—all that has an im- 
mediate practical eflicacy upon my heart, 
and leave to Trinitarians, though not 
without regret, the cold and dreary spe- 
culations respecting his nature. ‘The re- 
gion of abstraction may be yours; the 
genial climate of vital, practical godli- 
ness, regarding rather the teachings aud 
the love and the perfections of my Sa- 
viour, than his nature and essence — 
shall be mine. You may make subtle 
distinctions and divide the Lord Jesus 
into parts, and the Supreme into three 
‘persons,’ or ‘modes of operation,’ or 
*somewhats ;’ I am content with the 
scriptural creed, with all its delightful 
consequences—* There is one God, and 
one Mediator between God aud men, ty 
man Christ Jesus.’ ”’ . 
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POETRY. 


7) emma 
TO THE MOON. 

Ariss! arise! pale Cynthia rise! 
Come silent empress of the skies, 

Assert thy peaceful reign ; 
’Mid fleecy clouds, a spotless vest, 
In robe of innocency drest, 

Illume thy wide domain. 


Far from the garish light of day, 
Now let me hold my musing way, 
And court thy milder beam : 
Sweet orb! thy pensive vot’ry own, 
As rapt I wander forth alone, 
By wood or murm’ring stream. 


Like borrowed joys of days gone by, 

Thy radiance steals along the sky, 
As angel smiles, divine : 

The gushing tear that speaks of joy, 

The sigh unmix’d with earth’s alloy, 
That tear, that sigh are thine. 


Soft as the dew thou shedd’st o’er flowers, 
Remembrance comes of buried hours, 
And pours a pleasing grief: 
Soft as the dew thy breath distils, 
The tear, the bliss-lit eye that fills, 
Gives the full heart relief. 


Borne on the gale sweet forms appear, 

That smile as they were wont when here, 
While, upward as they fly, 

The breeze that gently wafts them on 

To rest thy heav’nly orb upon, 
Bears after them, a sigh. 

Here stretch’d beside a stream like this, 

Whose waves curl up to meet thy kiss, 
Abstracted would I think 

Of friends, who took the kiss 7 gave, 

Then, vanish'd on Life’s passing wave, 
And left me on the brink. 

Full many an eye far, far away! 

Is gazing on thy pensive ray, 
With bliss too great to tell: 

Now shall our souls in union meet, 

Yet, while they hold communion sweet, 
Shall bless thy beauteous spell. 


Norwich, Oct. 14, 1826, E. T. 


(RR 


LINES COMPOSED IN A THUNDERSTORM ON DARTMOOR. 





Lo! in the broad horizon of the West, 

The Lightnings, arm’d with Heav’n’s avenging ball, 
Wake in the cloud the Thunder from his rest 

* With terror through the dark, aérial hall.” * 
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* Milton, 
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Wild o’er the tremulous deep the Tempest flics, 
On pinions, flashing with celestial fires ; 
Refulgent as the bird of Paradise— 
Or *Phoenix-like, that in a flame expires. 
In solemn peals, the voice of God invites 
The World, his sole dominion, to adore 
The peerless Father of eternal lights, 
Who quells the warring winds and Ocean’s roar ; 
Beneath whose sway the storms of Discord cease, 
And nations hail the rising star of Peace. 


Purk Wood, Sept. 17, 1826, W. EVANS. 


ee Re 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF ADAMS AND JEFFERSON. 


Brighton, Oct. 11, 1826. 


Avruoven I cannot furnish you with any memorials of the American 
Patriots, Jeflerson and Adams, the following lines, suggested by the perusal 
of your notice of their death in the last Repository and varaeerta 
to their memory, may perhaps not be unacceptable. 


as a tribute 


A CONSTANT READER. 


How oft is Genius like the meteor’s light, 
Flashing across the dusky brow of night, 

Which, e’er the eye can track its rapid way, 
Involved in deepest shades, has passed away! 
How many mighty spirits, born to shed 
Immortal glory round the path they tread, 

Their dawning fame with envious mists o’ercast, 
Have fallen, like withered blossoms, in the blast ! 
But thou, Columbia, didst not watch the rise 

Of the bright stars that gemmed thy western skies, 
But to behold them ‘mid their bright career, 
Plucked from the glories of their dazzling sphere. 
They hung undimmed amid thy beauteous Heaven, 
Through all the clouds o’er its fair surface driven, 
And shed their influence, serene and mild, 

Above the cradle where young Freedom smiled. 
They saw her from her childhood’s feeble hour, 
Till clothed with majesty, and armed with power, 
She trod opposing force beneath her feet, 

And on its ruins raised her glorious seat, 

They saw her, with.a firm and steady hand, 

Sway her broad sceptre o’er that mighty land, 
While all the hosts who dared her arm defy, 
Shrank from the glancing of her eagle eye. 

It was not till the silent lapse of time, 
Strengthening the pillars of her throne sublime, 
Bade her exulting feel, no power below 

Its glorious fabric e’er could overthrow, 

That sudden from their radiant spheres they fell, 
And left a void, oh! who could fill so well? 


JEFFERSON, ADAMS, names to freedom dear, 
Well may you claim Columbia's saddest tear, 


Well may her mourning Genius wander by 
Your lonely graves and heave the bitter sigh ; 
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* Claram inter pennas insigne est desuper, Iris _ 
Pingere ceu nubem desuper alta solet Phanix. 
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Poetry.—An Elegy on the Palace of Ivor the Liberal. 


For you were of the mighty Patriot band, 

Who viewed the dawn of glory o'er her land, 

And lived to see the blaze, that clear and bright 

O’er all her regions spreads its living light. 

Sleep on—the hallowed region where ye rest 

Shall by your Country’s fondest prayers be blest ; 

There shall her children come, and while they gaze, 

Musing upon the deeds of former days, 

Shall feel within the kindling energy, 

The mighty spirit of the years gone by, 

And feeeling thus their noble claim, to be 

Sons of the Brave, and Heirs of Liberty, 

Shall swear the glorious birthright to maintain, 

Their gallant forefathers did once obtain— 

The mighty Charter never to resign, 

But to their sons transmit the right divine. 

Whilst other nations their career have run, 

Thy race, Columbia, is but yet begun ; 

While Europe's nations, like the drooping flower, 

That sadly blooms in Autumn’s faded bower, 

Wait but the bitter blast to fall and die, 

Thou like the plant beneath Spring's lovely sky, 

Hast the fair pledge of a yet brighter sun, 

Yet softer Heavens, e’er thy bright course be run. 
—=_ 


AN ELEGY on tue PALACE or IVOR ruse LIBERAL. 


Composed by the Cambrian Bard,® Ifan, Prydudd Hir, in visiting the relics of its 
ancient magnificence, and translated from the inimitable original, during a voyage 
by moon-light on the coast of France, 


Llys Ifor hael! gwael ydw’r gwedd ; 

Yn gerni mewn, gwerni mae’n gorwedd : 
Drain ac ysgall mall a’u mhedd ; 

Mieri lle bu mawzedd, &c. &c. &c. 





Fair Ivor Hall! sad is thy fate, 
In ruin thy beauty departed ; 
Thorns and thistles crowd thy gate, 
Where trod the noble hearted. 


Thine is no Muse of fire, 

No board or bower of pleasure ; 
No minstrel with his lyre, 

Nor host profuse of treasure. 


To Gwilim,t exquisite Bard ! 

The death of thy Lord was distressing ; 
Yet no desolation so hard, 

As owlets thy palace possessing. 


Though proud the elevation, 
Of earth’s superior powers ; 
Strange! that they fix their station,{ 
On sand to build their towers ! ~ 
WILLIAM EVANS. 


— ae 
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* E. Evans, author of Dissertatio de Bardis. 


t Dafydd ap Gwilim, Bard of Ivor the munificent, who flourished in the four- 
tee path century. 


$ Et vos clivosw, vetcrum mogumenta, ruine ! 
+ 












Poetry.—Morning. 
MORNING, 


See, see! who comes with yellow flowing hair, 
And clear blue eyes, and cheek of roseate hue, 
So brightly jewell’d o’er with falling dew? 
Who, but the Morn, so delicately fair, 

With form of light thus dances through the air ! 
Young Joy is by her side, and in her train 

A choir of birds their powerful voices strain ; 
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Whilst flow’rs breathe forth their sweet, though silent prayer ; 


And as the Maiden passes on, they bend 

Their heads, and to the zephyrs odours lend : 

She smiles acceptance of the welcome given, 

And, by her smiling rous’d, Earth vies with Heaven ! 
Fresh beauty glitters o'er the trembling fields, 

For morn, unveil’d, around her brilliance yields ! 


October, 1826. 
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Address of the Catholics of England 
to their Protestant Countrymen, 
FeLLow COUNTRYMEN, 

We present to you a declaration, drawn 
up and signed by those ecclesiastics who, 
in this country, are the expounders of 
our faith. We beg earnestly to call your 
attention to this document, which dis- 
tinctly repudiates the obnoxious tenets 
imputed to us.* The Irish Bishops hare 
given a declaration of Catholic principles 
sunilar in effect to this.t 

We ask you, can vou believe that we 
are joined in a perfidious league to de- 
ceive you? Are those amongst us who 
are linked with you by social habits and 
iriendly intercourse,—those in whom you 
confidently trust in matters of high im- 
portance, and from whom you meet in 
return with integrity and fair dealing, to 
be considered honest on every other oc- 
casion, but capable of deep designing 
trand and duplicity on this ? 

To our sense of the sacred obligation 
of an oath, we daily sacrifice every object 
of ordinary ambition. I[s it in human 
hature that we can become perjured men 
iu this solitary instance? We are ac- 
cused of idolatry ; we disclaim the impu- 
tation. Of not keeping faith with here- 
ties; we disclaim the imputation, Of 
dividing the allegiance which is due to 
the King; we disclaim the imputation. 
Ot acknowledging in the Pope a deposing 
power; we disclaim the imputation. OF 
believing that a priest can absolve from 


° The document here referred to will 
be given, in substance if not at length, in 
the concluding numbers of the volume. 
Ep. 

t Sce pp. 179—181 of the present 
volume, 





sin at his mere will and pleasure ; we 
disclaim the imputation ; and we disclaim 
each and all these opinions most solemnly 
and most unequivocally, 

Our religion is called a persecuting 
religion. We reply, that the Catholic 
religion and the policy of Catholic states 
are unfairly confounded ; and if the mi- 
nisters of the Catholic religion have, at 
any time, co operated with the civil go- 
vernment in measures of persecution, 
they forgot the divine precepts of their 
Founder, in attempting to prevent the 
introduction of sects by violence and in- 
justice, and we condemn the deed, Are 
we to suffer for their misconduct? In 
the unholy race of persecution which has 
been run by various denominations of 
Christians at other times, in this or any 
other country, if members of the religion 
we profess were not exempt from blame, 
we deeply deplore their blind infatuation ; 
why, then, are we to be punished for 
excesses in which we bore no part, which 
we as cordially condemn as you do, and 
for which your ancestors are not less 
liable to reproach than ours? If the 
professors of the Catholic faith were even 
peculiarly distinguished, in times long 
past, for their mistaken zeal, which we 
do not concede, the more deeply should 
we lament their errors; but let not the 
liberal Protestant and the enlightened 
Catholic of the present day, allow them- 
selves to be hurried, by prejudiced or 
interested men, into hatred of each other, 
aud thus perpetuate dissension and reli- 
gious bigotry, in the name of the God of 
charity and of peace. 

We challenge calm inquiry into the 


practice of the present Governments of 


Christendom, and we believe it will be 
found, on candid examination, that the 
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principles of religious liberty are fully as 
well understood, and as liberally prac- 
tised, in Catholic as in Protestant States. 
We entreat you deeply to consider the 
effects of the example of the legislation 
of this country on the various nations of 
the world: above all, weigh well its 
consequences on the rising States of 
South America. We beg of you to keep 
constantly in view what power of argue 
ment the continuance of these laws of 
exclusion affords to every enemy of li- 
berty, whether civil or religious, through 
out the world, 

We request you to put this question to 
your own minds, Is there another coun- 
try in the world where, for conscience’ 
sake, several of the most ancient nobles 
of the land are deprived of their heredi- 
tary privileges ; where hundreds of gen- 
tlemen, possessors of ancient and Jarge 
landed estates, are deprived of honours 
and rights, the usual attendants on birth 
and property ; where the industry of the 
merchant and the talent of the lawyer 
are checked in the midst of their re- 
spective careers; where 6,000,000 or 
7,000,000 of the people are deprived of 
the benefit of equal chances under equal 
laws? And as a proof of the direful 
but natural effects of such a system of 
law, we implore you to look at Ireland, 
that island of genias and fertility. Be- 
hold her in all her nakedness and all her 
misery ! 

Our religion is said to be peculiarly 
proselyting. If to proselyte be to con- 
vince by the use of fair argument, then is 
ours a proselyting religion. As English- 
men, we claim the right of free discus- 
sion, and we should be ashamed to call 
ourselves your fellow-subjects could we 
forego this valuable privilege. But if to 
proselyte be to substitute force for argu- 
ment, and to give premiums for apostacy 
and hypoerisy, such proselytism is a dis- 
grace to any form of Christianity, and we 
solemnly abjure it. , 

We eutreat you to endeavour to divest 
your minds of preconceived impressions 
to our disadvantage, and calmly to ex- 
amine the situation in which we stand. 

In a country boasting of peculiar libe- 
rality, we suffer severe privations, be- 
cause we differ from you in religious be- 
lief. The remaining penalties, neither 
few nor trivial, of a penal code of unpa- 
ralleled severity, still press upon us, A 
Catholic Peer cannot sit and vete in the 
House of Peers, and is thus deprived of 
his most valuable birthright ; a Catholic 
Commoner cannot sit and vote in the 
House of Commons; a Catholic free- 
holder may be prevented from voting at 
elections for members; he cannot sit in 
the Privy Council, or be a Minister of 


“y Hen, 


the Crown; he cannot be a Judge. on 
hold any Crown office in any of the Spi. 
ritual, Equity, or Common Law Courts . 
he may practise at the bar, but he cap. 
not become a King’s counsel; he cannot 
hold any office in any of the Corpora. 
tions; he cannot graduate at either of 
the Universities, much less enjoy any of 
the numerous beneficial offices connected 
with them, although both of those seats 
of learning were founded by Catholics ; 
he cannot marry either a Protestant or a 
Catholic, unless the ceremony be _per- 
formed by a Protestant clergyman; he 
cannot settle real or personal property 
for the use of his church, or of Catholic 
schools, or for any other purpose of the 
Catholic religion; he cannot vote at ves- 
tries, or present to a living in the church, 
though both those rights seem to apper- 
tain to the enjoyment of property, and 
may actually be exercised by infidels, 

Such are our principal grievances ; but 
more than all we complain of the galling 
brand of disgrace which is the conse- 
quence of these disqualifications, which 
is more intolerable to honourable minds 
than the severest pressure of penal inilic- 
tion, and necessarily implies guilt upon 
our part, or injustice upon yours. 

From early youth to the last stage of 
existence, we are doomed to bear about 
us a painful feeling of inferiority and of 
undeserved reproach. It is to us no mat- 
ter of surprise, that tales which malevo- 
lence invented iu troubled times, which 
party zeal propagated, and which, in 
many instances, were sanctioned by the 
forms though not. by the reality of )us- 
tice, should be perpetuated even to this 
hour; and that a general mass of pre- 
judice should have been created, require 
ing cevturies to remove, ‘The infant 1s 
taught, with his first accents, to impugn 
our faith; his education matures his 
early impressions, and he remains 
through life the creature of prejudice. 
Persons possessed of the most honoura- 
ble feelings, and incapable of sancuoning 
injustice or deceit, are thus drawf 11 t 
become our opponents. We beseech all 
such attentively to investigate before they 
finally condemn. We invite all to the 
cool consideration of our principles, be- 
cause we know that they will bear the 
test of the closest inquiry. If ther - 
persons who barter principle tor peace, 
trade in our degradation, and encouraz 
prejudices which they despise; # wt 
there be, they are not more our encuss 
than yours; and be it our mutual task 
to unveil them, that religion, the chit 
of heaven, may not be disfigure 
man passions, nor infidelity find 
in our want of charity to each other. | 

Searing equally with you, our febe 
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subjects, the burdens of the country, and 
upholding equally its institutions and its 
glory, we claim to be admitted to a full 
participation in all the rights of British 
subjects. Every principle or practice 
hostile in the remotest degree to those 
institutions, Wwe most explicitly disclaim, 
Year after year we repeat the humiliating 
task of disavowal; still we suffer the 
penalties of guilt. We ask you, is this 
to endure for ever? Are we always to 
remain the victims of misplaced suspi- 
cion? The doors of the constitution are 
shut against us as long as we continue 
true to the dictates of our consciences ; 
but if we abandon the faith of our fa- 
thers, resign every honourable feeling, 
and become perjured men and apostates, 
then are all our disqualifications removed, 
the sanctuary of the British constitution 
is thrown open to us, we become sena- 
tors, privy councillors, nay, guardians of 
the morals of the people and dispensers 
of public justice! God forbid we should 
purchase such distinctions, however va- 
luable, at the price of dishonour, In the 
hour of danger, when our country needs 
it, we mingle our blood with yours. We 
desire no ascendancy, religious or politi- 
cal. If our country falls, we ask to fall 
with her; if she prospers, we claim to 
share her prosperity. 


(Signed) 
Norfolk, E. M. Shrewsbury 
Surrey Kinnaird 
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Stourton Wm. Witham 
Petre Justin Fitzgerald 
Arundell John Stanton 
Stafford Joseph lreland 
Clifford Charles Courtenay 


Charles Stourton Joseph Berington 
H.C. Clifford R. Throgmorton 
H. B. Arundell John Gage 
H.V.Jerningham = J. F. Tempest 
E.M. Vavasour T. Stapleton, jua, 
Charles Langdale Charles Butler 
Philip Stourton Charles Eyston 
Edward Petre Win. Blount 
Charles Clifford Edward Doughty 
Arthur Southwell Ralph Riddell 
Wm. Gerard, Bart. E. W. Riddell 

H. J. Tichborne, Thomas Riddell 


Bart. Charles Conolly 
G. Throgmorton, H. Robinson, jun, 
Bart. Wm. Plowden 
Edward Blount, George Silvertop 
Bart. Henry Englefield 


Henry Webb, Bart. Marlow Sidney 

R. Bedingfeld, Bart, P. D. ‘Townley 

E. Smythe, Bart. = John Jones 

Francis Cholmeley Wim. Jones 

H. Howard, of Corby Richard Huddleston 
P. H. Howard Thos. Stapleton 
John Rosson C. G, Fairfax 

M. J. Quin R. Berkeley, jun. 
G. Meynell J. Clavering, of Cal- 
W. K. Amhurst laby 

C. Turvile T. M. Seal 

Michael Jones Edward Blount. 
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1826. Aug. 17, at Colchester, in the 64th 
year of his age, the Rev. Joun JENNINGS, 
thirty-eight years pastor of the ancieut Con- 
gregational Church at ‘Thaxted, Essex. 
This respectable man had left his own 
home to attend the annual meeting of 
the Essex Auxiliary Missionary Society 
at Maldon. After attending this service 
he went on a visit to Harwich, where he 
was taken ill. In the attempt to reach 
home, he expired at Colchester. His 
remains were conveyed to Thaxted for 
Interment, The Rev. J. Morison, of 
Stebbiug, delivered the oration at the 
grave ; and the Rev. W. Chaplin, of 
Bishop Stortford, preached the funeral 
discourse. 

—==i a ~ 

Sept. 7, at Dorchester, aged 78, the 
Rev, Aten Epwarps, who had beeo 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Congregation 
of that town for forty-one years. 

_ Among his papers was left the follow- 
ing account of the Old Dissenting Neet- 
ing-house in Pease Lane, Dorchester. 

“ This is a decent building, measuring 
fifty feet long and forty broad, It was 
VOL, XXI, 1M 





erected iv or about the year 1720. There 
was before that time a Meeting- house in 
what was then and still is termed the 
Friary, whence the congregation removed 
to Pease Lane. The edifice here when 
first raised had a double roof, tiled and 
supported by two large and heavy-looking 
brick pillars, in which state it remained 
many years, At length, however, in the 
year 1808, the timbers of every descrip- 
tion, notwithstanding several previous 
repairs, were found to be so much de- 
cayed, that it became uecessary to take 
down the whole roof and to put on au- 
other. The new roof is single, covered 
with lead and nearly fat, having a sky- 
light dome in the ceuire, which has a 
pleasing effect. At the same time, the 
massy pillars, being no longer wanted, 
were removed, and sashes were substi 
tuted for casemenuts, besides various other 
alterations and improvements made at a 
very considerable expense, so as to ren- 
der this place of worship upon the whole 
both neat and convenient. It is accom- 
modated with a vestry, a vestry-library, 
a sinall gallery and an organ, 
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630 Obituary.—Rev. Abel Edwards. 


** Although the church assembling here 
can furnish no records to assist us in 
tracing its origin, yet there are circum- 
stances which render it highly probable 
that in point of antiquity it may be 
reckoned one of the oldest Dissenting 
churehes in the county of Dorset. It is 
observable that among the _ illustrious 
band of contessors who, in 1662, uobly 
sacrificed their worldly all for the sake 
of a good conscience, we find enrolled 
the names of Benn, of Hammond and of 
Churchill, two of whom were by the 
Act of Uniformity silensed in Dorchester 
aud the other in Fordington, a large and 
populous parish adjoining the town, Of 
the Rev. William Benn we are.expressly 
told in the Nonconformists’ Memorial, 
that, after his ejectmeut from All-hal- 
lows, * he continued among his people 
and preached to them as he could, for 
which he was often brought into trouble 
and sometimes imprisoned.’ But what 
is still more to our present purpose, we 
further learn from the same authority 
that the Rev. Joshua Churchill after quit- 
ting Fordington * assisted Mr. Benn in 
Dorchester and succeeded him there.’ 
Here then we have at least strong pre- 
sumptive evidence, that a church of Protes- 
tant Dissenters was organized in this town 
in the time and by the labours of those 
excellent men. In 1680, Mr. Benn, it is 
said, died. How long Mr. Churchill sur- 
vived him cannot be ascertained, A chasm 
therefore now occurs in our narrative 
which we have no means of filling up, yet 
at the most but a few years, for in 1639, 
according to the report of two or three 
old members who were living in 1773, 
the Rev. Baruch Nowell came to Dor- 
chester, and here he exercised the minis- 
terial office during the long period of 
fitty years. In 1739, Mr. Nowell died of 
the small pox, with the symptoms of 
Which he was taken ill in the pulpit, 
where he fell backward when he had 
uearly finished his sermon, His friends 
carvied him home, and in a few days the 
disease terminated his ministry and his 
lite. From the testimony of the persons 
already alluded to, it appears that, though 
lar trom possessing popular talents, he 
was highly esteemed for his piety, can- 
dour and benevolence. The successor of 
this good man was the Rev. Mr. Kiddle, 
a native of Warwickshire, who after offi- 
clating six or seven years, resigned and 
removed to Warwick, where the greater 
part ot his life was spent in a pastoral 
connexion with @e congregation com- 
monly called Presbyterian in that town. 
Au anecdote of this minister, which does 
honour to his memory, ought to be men- 
tioned in this place. While he resided 
in Dorchester, he was, it seems, much 
noticed by a gentleman living in the 
neighbourhood, who, among other marks 





of regard, made Mr. Kiddie a liberal 
offer of preferment in the Establishment, 
provided he would conform. But the 
offer was respectfully declined, and in so 
acting he exhibited a laudable instance 
of religious integrity, and the more to be 
esteemed, as by all accounts he was a 
person who could not be supposed to 
be indifferent to those accommodations 
which the emoluments of an Establish- 
ment would enable the possessor to pro- 
cure. After the departure of Mr. Kiddle, 
the congregation was left dependent on 
occasional supplies for a good while, ow- 
ing, it is supposed, to the prevalence of 
Opposite sentiments among the members, 
Two if not three years elapsed before 
the Rev. Benjamin Spencer was chosen, 
He was born in Sheffield, and educated 
most likely in one of the London Aca- 
demies. Dorchester in all probability 
was his first settlement as a preacher, 
aud here his course was soon finished, 
for on the 17th of May, 1755, he died of 
a dropsy, at the early age of eight and 
twenty. He was buried in the Meeting- 
house. Ou the demise of Mr. Spencer, 
the next in succession was the Rev. Sa- 
muel Phillipps, whose father was at the 
same time minister at Poole. Where the 
son began his ministry is not known; at 
Dorchester he closed it, together with his 
life, in the short space of five or six 
years, being taken off by a fever on the 
15th of April, 1761, when he had only 
attained his 32nd year, He also was 
buried in the Meeting-house. ‘The wn- 
ter of the present sketch thinks it right 
to state, that on more than one occasion 
he has heard the names of Spencer and 
Phillipps mentioned in terms of much 
approbation and esteem by some of the 
old members of the Society. In the fol- 
lowing, that is in the year 1762, the 
Rev. Timothy Lamb came. He was born 
at Wimborne, in this county. His aca- 
demical studies were pursued in London 
under Dr. Marryatt, Shortly after eu- 
tering on public work, he received an 
unanimous invitation from the congrega- 
tion in Deadman’s Place, where he was 
ordained, and where, for some years, he 
discharged the duties of the pastoral 
office with general acceptance. — But 
being grievously afflicted with an here- 
ditary gout, his friends recommended @ 
removal to the country, hoping, as he 
himself did, that the country air woul 
prove beneficial to him. In that, how- 
ever, both he and they were in a great 
measure, if not wholly, disappointed. 
After a short but delusive respite, the 
attacks of the painful malady became 
more frequent and more severe, making 
further and still deeper inroads on his 
feeble frame, so that by the time he had 
arrived at the meridian of life, or rather 
before he had reached it, nature we 











Obituary.—Mrs. Hannah Lettis. 


quite spent, and at the age of nine and 
thirty he breathed his last, though his 
appearance indicated threescore and ten. 
He was buried in the aisle opposite the 
pulpit, in the same grave with Mr. Spen- 
cer and Mr. Phillipps, over which a plain 
stone is put, merely recording their 
names, the time of their death, and their 
respective ages. In his religious seunti- 
ments Mr. Lamb was a Calvinist. His 
ministerial endowments were respecta- 
ble, and though obliged to sit constantly 
in the pulpit, yet there was an earnest- 
ness in his strain of preaching which 
served to engage attention and to enforce 
what he delivered. Often afflicted him- 
self, his sermons were supposed to be 
particularly adapted to meet the cases 
of the afflicted and to administer com- 
fort to them, If viewed in his pri- 
vate deportment, his character was amia- 
ble, well corresponding with his profes- 
sion. Few could have a larger share of 
bodily sufferings than he had, and few 
could be more patient under them. Ever 
a stranger to artifice and deceit, his inte- 
rity was unquestionable. In a word, 
Mr. Lamb was a good man; generous to 
the fall proportion of his limited means, 
a kind husband, an affectionate father, 
and a sincere and steady friend. This 
small but just tribute to his memory is 
paid by one who, in early life, knew him, 
aud was an eye-witness to the kindness 
and benevolence of his heart. 

“ A. Edwards preached his first ser- 
mon in Dorchester on the llth of June, 
1769, as an assistant to Mr. Lamb; in 
which capacity he continued two years, 
and then removed to Nailsworth, in Glou- 
cestershire, having engaged to supply the 
congregation at Forrest Green, near 
Nailsworth, fer six months. He had an 
unanimous call to settle there, but re- 
ceiving another from Dorchester, on the 
death of Mr. Lamb, he gave the prefer- 
ence to the latter. He was ordained in 
July, 1772, and resigned July, 1613.” 

With his characteristic modesty the 
Rev. Mr, Edwards has left directions in 
writing that no memorial of him should 
be recorded. ‘To this injunction respect 
must be paid; in continuation, however, 
of what this venerable servant of Christ 
has endeavoured to preserve of the his- 
tory of one of his churches, it should be 
added, that during the long and very use- 
ful ministry of Mr, Edwards, the views of 
both pastor and people underwent a gra- 
dual change, from moderate Calvinism to 
very low Arianism, since which the con- 
Sregation has become decidedly Unita- 
rian, The present minister is the Rev. 
Lewis Lewis, who pursues his labours 
amongst an affectionate people with great 
acceptableness, and it is their earnest 
Wish that his connexion with them may 
€Xtend to a period as protracted as was 





the ministry and life of his highly and 
universally respected predecessor whose 
decease is now recorded. 

Dorchester, September, 1826. 

— 

Sept. 24, Mrs. Hannan Letrts, wife 
of Mr. T. Lettis, jun., of Yarmouth. She 
was the daughter of Mr. Weeds, a re- 
spectable farmer of Trunch, in the county 
of Norfolk. Educated in a strict adhe- 
rence to the doctrines and forms of the 
Church of England, whatever orthodox 
notions she might have imbibed in her 
infancy were strengthened by the pre- 
cepts and example of a Dissenting family 
in the Independent connexion, with 
whom she was placed at school, and 
with whom she passed a considerable 
portion of that time when the mind is 
most susceptible of strong and lively im- 
pressions. The feelings of piety and de- 
votion thus inculcated by early precepts 
and associations, always remained with 
her; but her mind, as it advanced to 
maturity, rose above the forms in which 
they were conveyed, She soon observed 
that worth and virtue were confined to 
no sect or party. The gloom and myste- 
ry of those religious potions which she 
had imbibed in childhood could find no- 
thing responsive in a heart like hers, 
which, full of the purest benevolence, 
delighted to consider the Creator as the 
Father and the Friend of all his erea- 
tures, not as a capricious tyrant who 
appoints some to happiness and others 
to misery without any regard to their 
moral conduct. At an early period of 
life she formed acquaintance with Mr. 
Lettis, and on her marriage became a 
constant attendant at the Unitarian 
meeting, where, as the writer of this 
has heard her frequently declare, she 
found a religion on which her heart 
could rest with firmness, with satisfac- 
tion, with joy. She believed that Uni- 
tarianism was the doctrine of the gos- 
pel, that it was the religion of nature 
confirmed by revelation; and she con- 
tinued for the remainder of her life firm 
and consistent in the profession of her 
belief. With her, religion was what it 
was intended to be, a cheerful, actuating 
principle ; she was not loud in her pro- 
tessionus ; she did not pray standing at 
the corners of the streets, nor endeavour 
to attract the notice of the world by a 
sanctimonious appearance. Her piety 
was pure, simple and unaffected, cle- 
vating her mind and ennobling all the 
duties of life by a reference to eternity. 

As a friend she was firm, constant and 
sincere, and those with whom she was in 
the habits of social intercourse will long 
cherish the remembrance of her mild, 
gentle and unassuming manners, which 
never failed to win the respect and esteem 
of those with whom she associated, 
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In all the daties of life, as a wife and 
mother, she was truly exemplary. Her 
happiness was at home, the only happi- 
ness in this world which deserves the 
name, which lies within the reach of the 
many as well as the few, which rests 
upon the temper of the soul, not on the 
outward condition of life, which finds an 
ample field for exercise in the calm en- 
joyment of domestic, friendly and social 
intercourse. ‘This happiness it was her 
delight to cultivate, and she thought her 
duties to the world were best performed 
by an unremitting attention to the com- 
fort, the welfare, the happiness of ber 
family. The comforts of this world were 
within her reach, to such a degree as we 
see every day tempts many to indulge in 
the love of display and ostentation ; but 
she valued only the more calm, noiseless 
and unobtrusive enjoyments of her do- 
mestic circle. In the education of her 
children she wisely endeavoured to fit 
them for stations of usefulness and re- 
spectability by habits of order, industry 
and frugality. It would be injustice to 
her memory to say, that she sacrificed 
her own ease and indulgence to the good 
of her children. It was her greatest 
pleasure, by every means in her power, 
to promote their improvement and contri- 
bute to their present and lasting welfare. 

As a wife no one can estimate her 
value but he who is now suffering under 
her loss. Her affection was warm, steady 
and sincere, producing a perfect union of 
hopes, wishes and pursuits. Her temper 
mild and equable, her unremitting at- 
tention to domestic arrangements made 
his home what it ought to be to every 
man, the seat of his best and purest en- 
joyment. Her good sense made him 
sure of ever finding his best friend and 
most judicious adviser at home; in all 
difficulties, which in the course of life 
will sometimes assail the most prospe- 
rous, he found in her one who not only 
partook in his anxiety, but who assisted 
him to bear his disappointments with 
resignation ; and in sickness, her mild 
and gentle spirit, her affectionate atten- 
tions, soothed his sufferings and accele- 
rated his restoration. 

She had a numerous family, several of 
whom died young, and she suffered very 
severely at various times by long and 
painful illness, which she bore with ex- 
emplary patience, contributing to her own 
recovery by the sweet composure and re- 
signation of her mind. 

She was taken away from her sorrow- 
ing family in the most sudden manner. 
She had for some time past enjoyed a 
more than usual portion of health, her 
Spirits were more than commouly cheer- 
ful. With an apparent presentiment of 
what was about to happen, she bad a 
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Obituary.—Miss Margaret Bell. 


short time previous to her death ex. 
pressed in her family circle the Most 
devout thankfulness for a feeling of hap- 
piness almost heavenly, and prayed that 
it might not be a forerunner of any do. 
mestic calamity. On the day previous 
to her death, after having been busily 
employed, she passed an evening of great 
cheerfulness with her family, went to 
bed in good spirits, slept soundly, awoke 
at her usual hour in the morning, renew. 
ed the cheerful conversation of the pre- 
ceding evening—when suddenly she put 
her hand to her breast, and without 
being able even to say farewell, she fell 
into her husband's arms a lifeless corpse. 
Medical assistance was all in vain; the 
spark of life was gone. It has been as- 
certained that the cause of her death 
was the bursting of the right ventricle of 
the heart. 

Thus, at the early age of forty, an 
affectionate wife aud mother was snatch- 
ed instantaneously from her beloved fa- 
mily. May her children, with their ex- 
cellent and worthy father, be enabled to 
resign themselves under their severe pri- 
vation to the will of Him who makes all 
things work together for good, though 
his weak and imperfect creatures cannot 
always perceive the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of his intentions! May the virtues 
of her who has been taken from them 
dwell long in their memory, urge them 
to tread in her steps, to copy her exam- 
ple, and cheer them with the hope that 
after death they may be permitted to re- 
new that connexion which was here the 
source of their greatest happiness, freed 
from all fear of being again interrupted 
by pain, by sorrow or by death. 

Yarmouth, Oct.9, 1826. 

———— 

Sept. 27, aged 18 years, MARGARET, 
youngest daughter of Johu BELL, Esq., of 
York, and granddaughter of the late Rev. 
NewcomeCappe. Seldom has a more pure 
and pious spirit been removed from this 
chequered scene tothe mansionsof eternal 
bliss. The powers of nature exhausted 
by a rapid decline, which she bore with 
unvarying patience and resignation to the 
will of her heavenly Father, she sank 
without a pang or struggle, as though she 
were gently falling to sleep. Although 
she never had the happiness to know her 
venerable grandsire, she inherited a great 
portion of his ardent piety and —, 
Cheerfully fulfilling every duty, andé 0 
the most affectionate disposition; mse 
nious and elegant in her taste, she has 
left many productions of her pen. * "d 
her hands, which will ever be cheris : 
as invaluable memorials b, her ane 
afflicted relatives and intimate — 8; 
by whom only could her worth be y 
appreciated. ‘ 
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Bolton District Association. 


Tuts Association, comprehending @ 
district of about ten miles round Bolton, 
is intended to form a centre of commu- 
nication and union to those congrega- 
tions of which it consists. Bolton, Bury, 
Chowbent, Cockey Moor, Hindley, Park- 
lane, Rivington, Walmsley, form the pre- 
sent circuit; but any other places may 
be added to it within the same distance 
from Bolton, 

The First Half-yearly Meeting of those 
Associated Societies was held in the 
Bank-Street Chapel, Bolton, on Thurs- 
day, the 28th of September. ‘The Rev. 
James Whitehead, of Cockey Moor, con- 
ducted the devotional services ; and the 
Rev. B. 2. Davis, of Chowbent, preached 
from Acts xxviii, 15. From these appro- 
priate words the preacher drew the at- 
tention of his hearers to the zeal dis- 
played by the Apostle and his friends in 
bearing witness to the doctrine of the 
cross amid an outcry and persecution so 
widely raised against it. After alluding 
to the encouragement which Paul re- 
ceived from the unexpected presence of 
the brethren, he illustrated the adage 
that ‘‘ union is strength,’ by shewing, 
Ist, that the spread of truth is much 
more easy and certain when its friends 
act in concert; and, 2dly, that the advo- 
cates of truth receive encouragement from 
the presence and co-operation of each 
other. In applying this remark to our 
situation as a small sect, labouring under 
many disabilities, and struggling with 
sume popular odijum, he argued the ne- 
cessity of strengthening our power and 
increasivg our zeal by strict attendance 
at the house of prayer, and by forming 
ourselves into District Associations. In 
the course of the afternoun much inte- 
resting discussion arose on subjects con- 
nected with the Association, Two vil- 
lages in the district were selected as of- 
fering some encouragement to missionary 
exertions, and the ministers in their re- 
Spective neighbourhoods undertook to 
deliver a course of Sunday-evening Lec- 
tures. The next meeting of the Associ- 
ation will be held at Bury. The Rev. 
W. Tate, of Chorley, was appointed sup- 
porter, 

B. 


Unitarian Meeting House, Hulme 
Place, York Street, Hulme, near 
Manchester. 


THE above place was opened for regu- 
lar Sunday-evening worship on Sunday, 
October 1, when a very eloquent and 
impressive sermon was preached by the 
Rev. J. G. Robberds, of Manchester, 
from the words of our Saviour, “ I and 
my Father are one,’’ in which he clearly 
shewed that the declaration was strictly 
Unitarian, and perfectly in accordance 
with the views which we, as Unitarian 
Christians, entertain of the person, cha- 
racter and office of the Messiah. 

It is for the purpose of the spread of 
truth and of vital Christianity in a town- 
ship which already contains a compara- 
tively large population, and in which 
Unitarianism has never been preached, 
that the present place of worship has 
been opened. The ministers of Man- 
chester and the neighbourhood have 
kindly come forward to support the une 
dertaking with preaching, and, by their 
exertions and regularity, and the perse- 
verance of those who have promoted the 
measure, it is sincerely hoped that it may 
be one additional means of making Uni- 
tarianism better known and more highly 
appreciated. May God Almighty give 
efficacy to the Jabours of his servants, 
and grant that these anticipations may 
be realized, that the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, pure and undefiled, as they pro+ 
ceeded from the mouth of Christ and his 
apostles, may find a ready access into 
every heart, and that the temple now 
opened to his worship may be the means 
of establishing many in a ‘* sound faith’ 
and ‘* pure doctrine’! Inquiry has al- 
ready been excited. A Calvinist minis- 
ter in the neighbourhood has taken alarm, 
and commenced a course of lectures on 
subjects at variance with Unitarianism, 
on Sunday evening, October 15. It is 
also the intention of the Unitarian Mi- 
nisters immediately to deliver a course 
of lectures on points in which we differ 
from our orthodox brethren. ‘The Come 
mittee are much in want of books and 
doctrinal tracts, for the purpose of dis- 
tribution, and of forming a library, and 
donations will be very thankfully received, 
and may be transmitted to the Rev. J. 
R. Beard, Greengate, Salford, or to any 
of the ministers resident in Manchester 
and the neighbourhood. R. A. 

Hulme, October 12, 1826, 
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634 Intelligence.— Unitarian Baptist Congregation, Battle. 


Unitarian Baptist Congregation, 
Battle. 

Tne Congregation of Unitarian Chris- 
tians at Battle again appeal to the libe- 
rality of all those who are well-wishers 
to the religious improvement of the peo- 
ple, in consequence of their inability to 
relieve themselves; they have been op- 
pressed with a heavy debt on their cha- 
pel for the last thirty-seven years. A 
statement of their case was given in 
Vol. XVIIL, p. 674, of the Monthly Re- 
pository. Since its publication subscrip- 
tions to the amount of £85. 2s. 6d. have 
been received towards the liquidation of 
a debt of £223., which has been una- 
voidably increased to £285., in conse- 
quence of the decayed state of the floor- 
ing and other necessary repairs. Soon 
after the erection of the chapel the only 
wealthy member of the congregation 
promptly came forward with a loan, for 
which he required a promissory note, 
signed by a few members of the church ; 
he has since forsaken the cause which 
he once zealously promoted, and has de- 
manded the balance due to him, amount- 
ing to £155. ‘The persons who signed 
the note are unable to satisfy his de- 
mand, but have assured him that they 
are using every means to obtain the sum 
by voluntary subscriptions. Deaf, how- 
ever, to all kind of entreaty, he has 
threatened them with legal measures if 
the money be not speedily raised.* De- 
sirous of getting rid of their troublesome 
neighbour and of protecting a few honest 
individuals from threatened disgrace, the 
congregation resolved to mortgage the 
chapel; but for reasons which need not 
here be stated, this measure was im- 
practicable. The circumstances of the 
case were immediately communicated to 
the Comunittee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, who promptly 
came forward with their advice and as- 
sistance ; and the congregation have the 
pleasing satisfaction of giving publicity 
to the following resolution passed by 
that Committee at the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Office, September 4, 1826: 

“That the sum of £25 be voted to 
the Battle Congregation towards the li- 
quidation of their debt, and that the mi- 
nister be authorized to state, that the 
vote is made on the full consideration of 
the facts of the case, and with a view to 
recommend it to public liberality.” 

The congregation are encouraged to 
hope that this recommendation will pro- 
cure for them the prompt assistance of 
their brethren residing in other parts of 
the kingdom; and they most earnestly 
entreat the ministers of different socie- 


ties to exert themselves on their behalf 
by recommending their case to the Com. 
mittees of Fellowship Funds, and to the 
more opulent members of their society, 

Subscriptions will be received by the 
Rev. W. J. Fox, Dalston ; Rev. a Gil. 
christ, Newington Green; Mr, G. Small- 
field, Homerton; Mr. David Eaton, 187, 
High Holborn; and by the Rev. James 
Taplin, Battle. 

— 
Opening of Highbury College. 

Tus very handsome building, erected 
for the use of the Hoxton Academy, was 
opened on Tuesday, September 5, with 
a religious service; in which Thomas 
Wilson, Esq., the ‘Treasurer; the Rev. 
Thomas Morell, resident Tutor of Wy. 
mondley Academy; the Rev. H. F. Bur- 
der, M. A.3 the Rev. J. P. Smith, D.D., 
Theological Tutor of Homerton College ; 
the Rev. William Harris, D. D.; and the 
Rev. G. Collison, Tutor of the Hackney 
Academy, took part. ‘ By mere acci- 
dent,’” says the reporter in the Home 
Missionary Magazine, * the opening was 
on old Bartholomew Day.” The College 
is adapted for forty students, and will 
soon be full. The term of education is 
four years. Through the munificence of 
the ‘Treasurer, and the liberality of the 
public, half the sum expended has been 
raised ; but there yet remains a debt of 
£10,000. After the service, 130 gen- 
tlemen dined at Highbury-Barn Tavern, 
the Treasurer in the Chair. 

- 
LITERARY. 

A Welsh Divine has just published 
“ The Life of Saint David, a Sermon 
preached to the Clergy of St. David's on 
St. David’s Day.”’ 

—— 

Lost Books of Livy.—We congratulate 
classical scholars on a discovery being 
made (as stated in the Brussels papers 
received yesterday) of a great desidera- 
tum, a ‘* hiatus valde deflendus’’ in lite- 
rature. If the statement be true, It 1s 
of the highest possible interest to the 
historian and to literature in general. It 
is asserted, that the learned Abbé Roscu, 
who is employed in the library there, 
has discovered, in a Capuchin convent, 
fifteen of the lost books of Livy, which 
have been missed for so many hundred 
years. To the scholar, this discovery 
will scarcely rank beneath that of the 
philosopher’s stone to the alchemist.— 
( Newspapers of the month) 

—_— 
NOTICE. 

Tue Rev. Noan Jones, who has been 
some time supplying at Hanley, wishes 
for a permancut engagement with @ cele 
gregation, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


EP 


Memoirs of the Lite of Mrs. Catharine 
Cappe. Written by Herself. 3rd ed, 
12mo. Portrait. 78-6 

A Short Statement of the Reasons for 
Christian, in opposition to Private Com- 
munion, By Fobert Hall, A. M., of 
Bristol. S8vo. 2s, 

A Concise Essay on the Nature and 
Counexion of the Philosophy and My- 
thology of Paganism. 8vo. 

Platonis Opera Omnia, recensuit vari- 
asque inde lectiones enotavit Imman 
Bekker; Annotationibus integris Ste- 
phani, Heindorfii, Heusdii, Wyttenbachii, 
Lindavii, Boeckhiique, adjiciuntur modo 
non integre Serrani, Cornarii, ‘Thomp- 
soni, Fischeri, Gottleberi, Astii, Butt- 
manni, et Stalbaum; necnon ex Com- 
mentariis Aliorum curiose Excerpta ; 
Versio Latina, Scholia et ‘Timi Lexi- 
con. Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, consilio 
et cura Jac. Facciolati, opera et studio 
Avid. Forcellini; edidit Anglicum In- 
terpretationem in locum Italice substituit 
et Appendicen adjecit Jacobus Bailey, 
A.M. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. 102. 10s. 

Theocritus, Bion et Moschus. Theo- 

critus, Gr. et Lat. recognovit et cum ani- 
madversionibus Harlesii, Schreberi, Ali- 
orum Excerptis suisque edidit Theoph. 
Kiessling. Accedunt prater Argumenta, 
Scholia et Indices: Bionis et Moschi 
Carmina, Gr. et Lat. cum Commentariis 
integris Valckener, Brunck, Toup, edi- 
dit Heindorf, necnon M,. mil, Porti 
Lexicon Doricum. 2 Vols. 8vo. 14. 8s. 
Royal Paper, 2/. 
_ An Edict of Diocletian, fixing a Max- 
imum of Prices throughout the Roman 
Empire, A.D. 303. With Notes and a 
Translation. By W. M. Leake, F.R.S. 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Rudiments of the Greek Language, 
English and Greek ; for the Use of the 
Edinburgh Academy. 12mo. 4s. Bound. 

The Fundamental Words of the Greek 
Language, adapted to the Memory of the 
Student, by means of Derivations and 
Derivatives, Passages from the Classical 
Writers, and other Associations. By F. 
Valpy, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Psalms of David, in Hebrew, 
With Points, from the Text of Joseph 
Athias. Demy 12mo, and 32mo. 2s, in 
Sheets, and 2s. 6d. neatly Bound in 
Cloth. 

_. Pentalogia Graeca, Sophoclis Cédipus 
ryrannus, (Edipus Coloneus, et Anti- 
fone; Euripidis Pheenisse ; et Aschyli 
Septem contra Thebas. Quinque scili- 





cet Dramata de celeberrima Thebaide 
scripta. Notis Anglice Scriptis illustra- 
vit, et Lexicon vecum difticiliorum ad- 
jecit Guliemus Trollope, M. A., Christi 
Orphanotrophie Subpraceptor, &c, 8vo. 
l4s, 

Analysis of the Constitution of the 
East India Company and of the Laws for 
the Government of their Affairs. By 
Peter Auber, Esq., Assistant Secretary 
to the Honourable the Court of Directors. 
li. 11s. 6d. 

Travels in Various Countries of the 
East, more particularly Persia, in the 
years 1810, lL and 12; illustrating many 
Subjects of Antiquarian Research ; with 
Extracts from Rare and Valuable Orien- 
tal Manuscripts. By Sir Wm, Ouseley, 
Kt. LL.D. 3 Vols, 4to. Upwards of 
80 Plates and Maps. 114. Os. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Public and Private 
Life of Napoleon Buonaparte ; with co- 
pious Historical Illustrations and Origi- 
nal Anecdotes; from the French of 
Messrs. Arnault, Panckoucke and Count 
Segur; preceded by a Sketch of the 
French Revolution. 8vo. Plates, 1/. 1s. 

A Collection of Fragments illustrative 
of the History and Antiquities of Derby. 
By Robert Simpson, M.A., F.S, A. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Cuts. 1é. 

Historical and Topographical Notices 
of Great Yarmouth in Norfolk and its 
Environs, including the Parishes and 
Hamlets of the Half-Hundred of Lo- 
thingland in Suffolk, By J. H. Druery, 
8vo, 12s. 


Roman Catholics. 


Reply to the Article in the Quarterly 
Review for March 1826, on the Revela- 
tions of La Sccur Nativité, To which 
is added, An Essay on Mystical Devotion, 
By Charles Butler, Esq. 8vo, 

Remarks on Dr. Southey’s “ Vindicia 
Ecclesia Anglicane,’’ addressed to all 
Liberal-minded Englishmen and Lovers 
of Truth. 

Controversial Letters in Reply to Rev. 
Mr. Pope, Rev. Mr. Daly, Rev. Dr, 
Singer, and Others. Also, Remarks on 
the Canon of the Holy Scriptures, By 
the Rev. W. Kinsella, Professor of The- 
ology, in Carlow College. 

An Historical Review of Papal and 
Conciliar Infallibility. By William Kea. 
ry, Vicar of Bilton, Ireland. 1l2mo. 5s, 

A Letter to Sir Thomas D. Acland, 
Bart., M.P., upon Mr. Wilmot Horton's 
Pamphlet respecting the Claims of the 
Roman Catholics, 8vo, 
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636 Correspondence. 


Sermons. the Visitation in July, 1826. By Willian 
The Services at the Ordination of the Lord Bishop of London. 4to.° 25. 
Rev. R. Brook Aspland, M.A., in the The Work of an Evangelist in the 
Chapel, Crook’s Lane, Chester, on Wed- Church of England—preached jn the 
nesday, Angust 9, 1826; consisting of Parish Church of Warminster, Wilts, 
Prayers on the Occasion by the Rev. Aug. 5, 1826, at the Primary Visitation 
J. G. Robberds and the Rev. W. Turner, of the Bishop of Sarum. By William 
M.A.; The Congregational Address by Dalby, M.A., Vicar. 1s. 67. — 
Mr. Swanwick, and the Reply by the The Old Paths: delivered in the Pa- 
Rev. R. Brook Aspland, M. A.; The Ser-  rish Church of St: Mary, Stoke Newing- 
mon bythe Rev. William Shepherd; and ton, Sept. 3, 1826. By John ‘Teeson, 
the Charge by the Rev. R. Aspland. 8vo. B. A., of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
Sermons and Letters. By John Rich- The Timid Christian encouraged to 
ards, M.A., late Vicar of Wedmore, So- come to the Holy Communion; preached 
merset, and Curate of St. Michael’s, in the Chapel of the Asylum for Female 
Bath. To which is prefixed a Memoir Orphans, Lambeth, Sept. 3, 1826. By 
of the Author. Demy 12mo. 7s. Edward Bowman Vardon, LL.B., Chap- 
Three, on the Subject of Promoting lain to the Asylum. 2s. 
Christianity among the Jews. By Rich- Preached at Thaxted, Aug. 29, 1826, 
ard Bingham, Jun., B.A. 8vo. 3s. at the Interment of the Rev. John Jen- 
Single. nings, by William Chaplin; with the 
The Omnipresence of God; Preached Address at the Grave; by Joseph Mori- 
Aug. 5, 1825, onthe Consecration of the son. Is. 
Church of Secrole, near Benares. By The Actively Benevolent Man a Public 
Reginald Heber, late Lord Bishop of Blessing: occasioned by the Death of 
Calcutta. 8vo. 1s. 6d. James Myer, Esq., of Enfield. By Wil- 
A Charge to the Clergy of London, at liam Brown. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications have been received from Dr. Evans; Mr. Joseph Jevans; 
Mr. Rees Davies; Mr. Joseph Dare; A Constant Reader (Clerkenwell Close) ; 
Guillaume; and Philo-Unitas. 

The obituary account of the late Mr. John Brent, of Portsea, who died Aug. 19, 
arrived too late for insertion in the present number. 

The letter of Philalethes, in defence of the Introductory Chapters of St. Matthew 
and Luke, is received, but our correspondent will see by what follows that it depends 
upon the ¢ime of the receipt of the next letter, whether ¢hat can be inserted, 


To THE SUBSCRIBERS ro THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY. 


The Subscribers will see by the Prospectus stitched up with the present number 
that the Moytuty Repository is about to be transferred to other hands, and that 
a New Series of the work will be commenced with the ensuing year. The Editor 
will take leave of his Subscribers and Correspondents in the last number of the 
Volume—he addresses them now to inform them that in order to make way for the 
appearance of the First Number of the New Series on the Ist of January, 1827, 
(it being judged more convenient that the title of the month should be hereatter 
prospective and not as now retrospective,) he will be under the necessity of pud- 
lishing the Numbers for November and December, on December the First. The De- 
cember number will contain the Indexes and Title-page, and thus the Volume will 
be closed. It is desirable that Subscribers should instruct their Booksellers to order 
both numbers together, 

In consequence of having two numbers in the next mouth, they must both be 
made up very early, of which Correspondents are requested to take notice. No 
communications cna be received after the middle of the month, and to ensure ad- 
mission, the Editor would advise that they be sent during the first week. 

The Stock of the Monruty Repository is about to be arranged, and Subscribers 
in want of back Volumes or Numbers are requested to make early application for 
them, in order to guard against disappointment. 

With considerable pains and expense, a few Comrcete Sets of the MonTHLY 


Rerosirory have been formed, and may be had, in various Bindings, of the Pub» 
lishers or Printer, 





i 
ERRATA, 
P. 539, col. 1, 17 lines from the top, for “ Helon’s,” read Helons. 
P. 542, col. 1, 10 lines from the bottom, read “ Tuque.” 


